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FLAX CULTIVATION IN THE WEST. 


Passine a few days recently in Southern 
Ohio, and a part of Indiana adjoining, we were 
much gratified to see the large fields of flax 
which abounded in that rich agricultural region. 
We saw hundreds of acres devoted to this valu- 
ble object ; but sorry to say, for the most part, 
with only half its legitimate purposes, that of 
its seed, in view by the cultivators. Seed is the 
only object for which the mass of the crop is 
produced. For the want of proper machinery to 
dress it, the lint is thrown away, and rotted in 
the barn-yards. Machines, however, are begin- 
ning to work their way into the flax-growing 
country, two or three being already established 
in and about Springfield, in the Mad River val- 
ley. When machines of the right kind are 
permanently established, we see no reason why 
flax will not become a continual crop in the 
Western States, north of the Ohio River, as 
hemp is at the south of it. It is an excellent 
crop for a rotation, leaving the ground clean, 
light, and free; in this particular, an excellent 
preparation for wheat, and not considered more 
exhausting than the cereal grains. 

As now cultivated, for seed only, it is sown 
at the rate of one to two bushels to the acre, 
according to the quality of the ground; too 
thin for good lint. It grows high and branch- 
ing, and on good land, yields twelve to fourteen 
bushels per acre. The cultivation is simple. 
A single plowing on mellow, free soils, a dress- 
ing with the harrow, then sowing, and a brush- 
ing in of the seed, is sufficient. When the crop 
is matured, it is mowed, or cradled, if very 
stout. Mowing, however, is the usual way of 
cutting. After drying on the ground, it is care- 
fully bound into bundles, and the seed whipped 
out by hand-beaters. 

There are large fields of the White, or Ca- 
nary flax in growth. It is somewhat larger 
than the common flax, and thought by its cultiva- 
tors to give a greater yield of seed. We saw 
specimens of stalks (or straw) just previous to 
blooming, which were three and a half feet long, 
a fair sample of the whole field. The flax seed 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, must be worth 
millions of dollars the current year, as every 
field we saw was of the finest growth, the sea- 
son being moist and warm. Oil mills are fre- 
quent. The highest price, in cash, is paid to 
the farmers for the seed; the oil finds a ready 
market in the Eastern States, and thousands of 
tons of the cake are transported to this city for 
shipment to England. It sells at the mills where 





manufactured, according as they stand contigu- 
ous to canal and railway communication, at ten to 
fifteen dollars a ton. The mills have paid for 
seed the past two or three years, $1 25 to $1 50 
per bushel. 

When the sale and preparation of the lint 
shall become an important object in flax culti- 
vation, as by the introduction of proper dress- 
ing-machines, we trust it soon will be, the crop 
will be much more profitable. The yield of 
seed will be less, as it must be thicker sown to 
give a finer fibre. It may have to be somewhat 
earlier pulled, or cut, and a Jess proportion of 
the seed may be marketable. The cultivation 
may have to be somewhat nicer. The method 
of harvesting will be more expensive, as the 
crop must be pulled, or cut close to the ground, 
as with hemp; but all these increased labors 
and expenses will be doubly compensated by 
the sale of the lint, which yields some four 
hundred pounds to the acre of well-dressed flax, 
worth six to eight dollars the hundred. In Ire- 
land the average is about two tons of straw per 
acre, which yields about five hundred pounds of 
dressed flax. 

It is a matter of surprise that, in a country 
where cotton and hemp have arrived, years ago, 
at an advanced state of improvement in their 
manufacture, flax, an equally valuable article, 
in the extent to which it is used, should be so 
far behind. The flax-cotton, about which so 
much was said a few years since, for linen 
fabrics, proved a failure ; for, by shortening its 
fibre, the desirable characteristics of the linen 
article was lost. That could be spun on cotton 
machinery, or something near like it, but flax 
proper, requires manipulations of its own. 
With a broad growth of the article among our 
farmers, and efficient machines to break and 
dress it into marketable shape, we have little 
doubt that it will afford a profitable staple of 
manufacture, even into many articles where 
hemp is now used. For all the coarse, heavy 
purposes, hemp, as now, must be required, its 
great length of fibre affording a strength that 
flax is unequal to; but if we cannot go into the 
manufacture of fine linens, coarse ones, with 
threads, twines, cords, and various articles, may 
be made in this country, of great consumption 
among our own people and trades, and building 
up for their fabrication permanent establish- 
ments, adds largely to our wealth and re- 
sources. 

———- #00 -—- 

Cucumper Experment.—Mr. G. R. De For- 
rest, of Somerville, N. J., writes us, giving us 
his experiments with cucumbers. He states 
that he put the hills four feet apart, with ten 
seeds in the hill. Where they came up too. 








thick, he thinned them out. In part of the hills 





he put some super-phosphate of lime, and in 
part barn-yard manure. He says those treated 
with super-phosphate of lime, stand the dry 
weather and yield better than those having the 
yard manure. 
—abeagplgipeaniiids 
For the Ameyican Agriculturist. 
AGRICULTURAL NOTES ON THE MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

Tae climate of the mountain region of North 
Carolina appears not to differ very greatly from 
that of Long Island, Southern New-Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. It is perhaps more variable, but 
the extremes both of heat and cold are less than 
are reached in those more northern and less 
elevated regions. ~ The usual crops are the same, 
those of most consequence being corn, rye, 
oats, and grass, and in the eastern parts, buck- 
wheat and clover. Fruit is a more precarious 
crop, from a greater liability to severe frosts 
after the swelling of buds in the spring. This 
year the apple-crop has been thus totally des- 
troyed, so that in considerable orchards I have 
not seen a single apple. Snow fell several 
inches in depth in April, and was followed by a 
severe freezing night, and even young shoots 
which had begun to grow, forest trees, and 
leaves which had expanded, were withered. 

The summer pasture continues abont six 
months. The hills generally afford an excellent 
range, and the mast is usually good, much being 
provided by the Chestnut, as well as the Oak, 
and smaller nutbearing trees. The soil of the 
hills is a rich dark vegetable deposit, and they 
are cultivated upon astonishingly steep slopes. It 
is said to wash and gully very little, being very 
absorptive. The valleys, and gaps across the 
mountain ranges, are very closely settled, and 
all the feasible level ground that I have seen is 
fenced, and either in cultivation or producing 
grass for hay. The agricultural management is 
nearly as bad as possible. Corn, planted with- 
out any manure, even by farmers who have 
large stocks of cattle, is cultivated fur a long 


series of years on the same ground; the usual 


crop being from twenty to thirty bushels. 
Where it fails very materially, it is thought to 
be a good plan to shift to Rye. Rye issown in 
July, broadcast, among the growing corn, and 
covered with a plow and hoes at the “lay by” 
cultivation of the Corn. It is reaped early in 
July the following year with cradles, and the 
crop is from 5 to 15 bushels. The following 
crop of Corn is thought to be much the better 
for the interpolation. Oats, and in the eastern 
parts, Buckwheat, are sowed in fallow land, and 
the crops appear to be excellent, but I can 
learn of never a measurement. Herds-grass is 
sown on the valley lands, (rarely on the steep 
slopes of the mountains, with oats, and the crop 
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without any further labor, pays for mowing and 
making into hay for from four to eight years af- 
terwards. Where it becomes mossy, weedy, and 
thin, it is often improved by harrowing or plow- 
ing with a small “ bull-tongue,” or coult r, and 
meadows thus made and occasionally assisted, 
are considered permanent. -The hay from 
them soon becomes in large part, however, 
coarse, weedy and bushy. Natural-meadows 
are formed on level land in the valleys, which is 
too wet for cultivation, by felling the timber and 
cutting up the bushes as close to the ground as 
practicable, in- August. The grass is cut the 
following year in June, and again in August or 
September, at which time the new growth of 
bushes yield to the scythe. The sprouts cease 
to spring after the second or third year. Clover 
is a rare crop, but appears well, and is in some 
localities a spontaneous production. Hay is 
stored in very small quantities in barns, and 
the larger part.is stacked in fields. The hay 
fields are pastured closely, and with very injuri- 
ous effect in the spring and autumn. 

Horses, mules, cattle and swine are raised 
extensively, and sheep and goats in small 
quantity throughout the mountains, and afford 
almost the only articles of agricultural export. 
Although the mountains are covered during 
three months of the winter with snow several 
inches in depth, and sometimes (though but 
rarely) to the depth of a foot or more, and the 
nights at least are nearly always freezing, I have 
never seen any sort of shelter prepared for neat 
stock. In the severest weather they are only 
fed occasionally, hay or corn being served out 
upon the ground, but this is not done daily, as 
a regular thing, even by the better class of 
farmers... One of these, who informed me that 
his neighbor had 400 head that were never fed 
at all, and never came off the mountain, in con- 
sequence of which “heaps of them” were 
starvedand frozen to death every year, said that 
he himself fed all his stock only “every few 
days,” and sometimes not oftener than once in a 
week or two. The cattle are small, coarse, and 
“raw-boned.” They are usually sold to drovers 
from Tennessee when three years old, and are 
driven by them to better low-land pastures, and 
more provident farmers, by whom they are fat- 
tened for the New-York market. During the 
past two or three years, in consequence of the 
increasing competition, the drovers have pur- 
chased also the two year olds. 

_No dairy products are sold. I have seen no 
cheese, but butter of better quality than I have 
found elsewhere at the South, is made by all 
farmers for their own tables. Mules are raised 
largely. The mares with foals are usually 
provided with a pen and shed, and fed with 
corte cut oats, (the grain and straw chopped to- 
gether,) and hay, daily during winter. This is 
done by no means universally, however. Sta- 
bling, and really comfortable shelter for a stock 
of mules, I have never seen prepared. The con- 
sequence is that the mules raised here are infe- 
rior in size and constitution to those of Ken- 
tucky, Tenessee and Missouri, and command less 
prices when driven to the plantations of South 
Carolina and Georgia—the market for which 
they are raised. 

The business of raising hogs for the same 
market, which has formerly been a chief source 
of revenue to the mountain region, has greatly 








decreased under the competition it has met with 
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from Tenessee and Kentucky. It is now a mat- 
ter of inferior concern except in certain places 
where the chestnut mast is remarkably fine. 
The swine at large in the mountains, look much 
better than I have seen them any where else at 
the South. It is said that they will fatten on 
the mast alone, and the pork thus made is of 
superior taste to that made with corn, but lacks 
firmness. It is the custom to pen the swine and 
feed them with corn for from three to six weeks 
before it is intended to kill them. In some 
parts of the mountains the young swine are 
killed a great deal by bears. Twenty neighbors, 
residing within a distance of three miles, being 
met at a corn-shucking, last winter, account 
was made of the number of swine each supposed 
himself to have lost by this enemy, during the 
previous two months, and it amounted to three 
hundred. 

Bears, wolves, panthers, and wild-cats are 
numerous, and all kill young stock of every 
description. Domestic dogs should also be 
mentioned among the beasts of prey, as it is the 
general opinion of the farmers, although wolves 
are very numerous, that more sheep are killed 
by dogs than by all other animals. Sheep 
raising and wool growing should be, I think, the 
chief business of the mountains. If provided 
with food in deep snows, a hardy race of sheep 
could be wintered on the mountains with com- 
fort. At present no sheep are kept with profit. 
[have no doubt they might be, if shepherds and 
dogs were kept with them constantly, and they 
were always folded at night. Eagles are numer- 
ous and prey upon very young lambs and pigs. 

Many of the farmers keep small stocks of 
goats, for the manageable quantity of excellent 
fresh meat the kids afford them, when killed in 
summer. Their milk is seldom made use of. 
They require some feeding in winter, and the 
new-born kids, no adequate shelter ever being 
provided for them, are often frozen to death, 
Goats, in all parts of the South, are more gen- 
erally kept by farmers than at the North. 

There are but few slaves in the mountain re- 
gion. The farmers, almost universally, consider 
the institution of slavery as an unfortunate and 
dangerous one to the country, and slaves owned 
here, are reckoned to be unprofitable property, 
except by the sale of their increase. 

The agricultural implements employed in the 
mountains, are usually rude and inconvenient. 
A low sled is used in drawing home the crops 
of small grain. As it is evident that large loads 
may be moved with a sled across declivities 
where it would be impracticable to use a cart or 
wagon, hill-side farmers elsewhere, very fre- 
quently find it advantageous to adopt the plan, 


YEOMAN, 
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Larce Farm 1s Iturnois.—Jacob Strachan, 
of Illinois, has a farm of ten thousand acres, 
and has upon it this year 2,300 acres of corn, 
which will probably yield him 98,000 bushels. 
The corn fed to cattle isnot husked, but cut up, 
and given to them stalks and all. He owns 
another farm six miles long by four broad. He 
paid last year $10,000 for fencing. Besides these 
garden spots, he has large tracts of unimproved 
lands. 

nlindgtietilldins 

Loncevity.—If exercise promotes. health; 
those who collect old bills of editors, should be 
among the longest lived people on earth, 


REVIEW. 





Tne Mopern Horse Doctor, containing Practi- 
cal Observations on the Causes, Nature, and 
Treatment of Disease and Lameness in Hotses. 
By Grorcr H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Sur- 
geon. Published by John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston, Mass. Pages 482, with illustrations. 


From the cursory perusal we have given of 
the above, we think it the best of the kind for 
popular use, of any yet published in America. 
Most of the works hitherto issued on Veteri- 
nary practice, are either too voluminous and ab- 
struse for the popular mind, or they are mere 
eatch-penny abortions, got up by quacks, igno- 
ramuses, or by those who are bookmakers by 
trade, to gull the vulgar public, and put a few 
dollars into the compiler’s pockets. Dr. Dapp 
in a great measure, avoids the faults of the first, 
and of course has no affinity with the last, as 
he is an enlightened man, and both an English 
and American practitioner of considerable stand- 
ing. The volume under review, is the result of 
his own practice, combined with extracts, when- 
ever necessary to illustrate his subject, from the 
writings of the best English and French Veter- 
inary Surgeons. 

To give our readers an idea of the style and 
matter of the ‘‘ Modern Horse Doctor,” we copy 
the following article, which has the merit also 
of being appropriate to the season. 


Staverinc.—(Augmented Salivary Secretion.* 
—Slavering horses are frequently met with in 
farming districts, where clover is used as an ar- 
ticle of fodder. There seems. to be some pecu- 
liar proverty about the flowers of clover which 
renders them a source of great irritation to the 
mucous surfaces and salivary apparatus of the 
horse. Some horses, however, will partake of 
clover without the least inconvenience ; in fact, 
they “‘get used to it,” as the saying is, and, with 
the addition of other grain, grow fat and sleek. 

Lobelia and tobacco have about the same ef- 
fect on some green horses as clover, always in- 
ducing an increased flow of saliva. These arti- 
cles may induce an increased secretion of this 
fluid in two ways: 

1. By irritation ; the article coming in direct 
contact with highly sensitive secretory surfaces, 
which always pour out their fluids on the ap- 
plication of an irritant, so long as it remains an 
irritant, and provided the parts retain their nor- 
mal sensibility. 

2. Through the medium of absorbents ; thus 
calomel affects the salivary glands, and causes 
them to secrete and pour forth an amount of 
fluid at times almost incredible. Any irritating 
body placed within the horse’s mouth may pro- 
duce an increased flow of saliva. It is the cus- 
tom among horsemen in Hungary, to place on 
the horse’s bit a small piece of corrosive subli- 
mate, or arsenic, and very soon he begins to 
foam at the mouth, which is considered a mark 
of high temper ; and, strange to write, his gen- 
eral appearance improves—he gains flesh; the 
coat lies smooth and sleek; he is all life and 





* Showing the abundance of the Salivary Se- 
cretion. — Mr. Charles Dickens, a veterinary 
surgeon of Kimbolton, has taken the trouble to 
ascertain the amount of saliva secreted by a 
parotid gland; he was enabled to make the ex- 
periment on a horse which was the subject of 
fistulous parotid duct. He found that, while 
the animal masticated hay, from eight to ten 
drachms of saliva per minute flowed; but if the 
jaws were quiet, from six to eight drachms only. 
Now, if we take the medium at one ounce per 
minute, and suppose an equal secretion from 
the opposite gland, it will fall little short of a 
gallon per hour, in a comparatively small ani- 
mal, Adding to this, therefore, the subfhaxil- 
lary, sublingual, &c., secretions, the amount se- 





creted in a given time must be very great. 
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ambition. But the day of reckoning comes; 
the poison accumulates in the system, and the 
high-mettled plethoric steed loses all his artifi- 
cial qualities, so much admired; his mettle and 
ambition desert him, his muscles shrink, and he 
soon becomes food for the ravens and other 
beasts of prey. The sharp edges of a worn- 
down tooth, or a tooth in a state of ulceration, 
may give rise to profuse salivation ; then again, 
a rough bit, and a hard master may be set down 
among the direct causes of this complaint. 

Lastly. Indifferent fodder of any kind, and 
impaired digestive organs, are apt to produce 
augmented salivary secretion. 

Treatment.—The causes must be diligently 
sought for, and if practicable, ought to be re- 
moved ; this important step may, of itself, pro- 
cure relief. If the trouble can be traced to a 
carious tooth, let it be extracted, or should the 
edges of a tooth irritate the inside of the cheek, 
apply the tooth rasp, and make all smooth. If 
any irritation exists about the glands of the 
throat and mouth, apply a stimulating applica- 
tion to them, composed of hartshorn and olive 
oil. When the malady is supposed to originate 
in consequence of the presence of some obnoxi- 
ous article in the fodder, change the diet, and 
give the following: ; 


Powdered barberrry bark, | 

sb gum myrrh, | 
t of each 1 ounce. 
| 


a goldenseal, 
st ginger, 
se sulphur, J 


Mix; divide the mass into eight parts, and mix 
one into fine feed, night and morning. 

In some cases we have used gargles, com- 
posed of decoction of witch hazel, bayberry 
bark, tincture gum catechu, and a solution of 
alum, either of which is good when an astrin- 
gent is indicated, There are cases, however, 
that often baffle our utmost skill, such, for ex- 
ample, as are supposed to depend on some le- 
sion of the nervous structure, known by a par- 
tial paralysis of one side of the face. 

Mr. Cox relates, in the Veterinarian, the case 
of a cow, ‘“‘ which was said to be constantly sla- 
vering, and more so when she was ruminating. 
The symptoms were, one eye half closed, 
caused by inability to raise the eyelid; the ear, 
on the same side, hanging down; and likewise 
the upper lip on the same side. It was evi- 
dently an attack of paralysis which was the 
cause of the-e appearances. The treatment was, 
blisters applied round the base of the.ear, &c., 
and laxative medicines given. In a month she 
appeared well. 

“Another, having the same symptoms, was 
cured by a like treatment. 

“Another case yet, of like symptoms and 
treatment, with the addition of the insertion of 
setons, never recovered; her eyelid, and ear, 
and side of her lip, remained. down, and she 
continually kept slavering, until, at last, I lost 
sight of her. 

“‘[ knew a mare in which the saliva ran out 
of the mouth in a most astonishing manner. 
The cause I found to be a slight attack of par- 
alysis on one side of the upper lip. 

‘t My attention was once directed to a cow 
that had been slavering for upwards of nine 
months previous. Gallons of saliva might be 
caught in the course of twenty-four hours. I 
examined this cow over and over again, but 
never could find any apparent cause for the 
morbid secretion. She had milked well the 
greater part of the time, and had never failed 
in her appetite. Although she had become 
very poor, she was sold to a slink butcher. I 
had not an opportunity of making a post mor- 
tem examination. The person that opened her 
could discover ‘nothing the matter.’ 

“Tn another case of a cow, which presented 
the symptoms of the case last described, and 
which had been amiss about a month, we treated 
thus : a gentle purge was first given; after- 
wards, an occasional stimulant and tonic were 
administered ; and the region of the parotid and 
submaxillary glands well blistered; and this 
was repeated. She ultimately recovered.” 





THE SEBRIGHT BANTAM. 
ALIAS, THE GOLD AND SILVER LACED BANTAM. 


Tue article which follows is amusing, and at 
the same time highly valuable; it shows how 
the proud and beautiful little bird was made up 
from several varieties, to form a distinct breed. 
The English know more of the science of breed- 
ing than all the world beside; and this know- 
ledge is exercised on their domestic animals 
from the noble racer down to a Tom cat, Guinea 
Pig, or Lop-Eared Rabbit; and from the proud 
and graceful Swan to the no less proud, and 
scarcely less graceful Bantam. 


A few remarks may not be uninteresting to 
the readers of the Poultry Chronicle upon this 
beautiful bird. It is one whose value and real 
perfectness is scarcely yet known to the public. 
I will draw my descriptions as nearly as I can 
from my own recollections, and also from glean- 
ings from a friend of mine—Mr. Hobbs—who 
was with the late Sir John Sebright, Bart., (of 
this neighborhood,) upwards of forty-five years, 
and who was very assiduous in assisting him ing 
all his perfections. 

Sir John was liked by his tenants, beloved by 
the poor, and was to all very charitable ; in ev- 
idence of which we have alms-houses and insti- 
tutions, founded by him, for charitable purposes. 
Notwithstanding all this, he was a determined 
man—one of the old baronial school. In what- 
ever he determined to do he seldom or never 
failed—and if he did, it was not for want of per- 
severance. I am informed that many years 
back his whole attention was devoted entire] 
to the improvement of sheep. I have myself 
seen in his park Spanish and South-downs to- 
gether, (not white-faced Spanish;) I have no 
doubt there are many farmers at the present 
day who remember his celebrity for judgment 
in sheep. At one time he attempted to obtain 
a tortoise-shell tom-cat, but in that he failed; 
they always turned out of the feminine kind, 
though he strictly kept to the tabby and sandy. 
At another time, for his amusement, he had a 
beautiful black dog, (the character and likeness 
of which, painted by Charles Hamilton, Esq., 
now hangs up at Beechwood Hall;) he taught 
him many conjuring and amusing tricks at 
cavds; poor animal! it was his master’s, will 
that they should die together. I must not omit 
his great care and encouragement of the pigeon. 
He was a very great fancier, and I am given to 
understand that he was the first importer of the 
Archangel. I remember he had two sorts— 
copper-colored, black wings, and black, copper- 
colored wings; however, I leave that to “B. P. 
B.,” Mr. Eaton, and others; your horticultural 
friends can, I dare say, give you a better ac- 
count of the Beechwood or Sebright melon 
than I, as I fear I should trouble you with any 
further comments not relative to that most 
beautiful of birds the Sebright Bantam. 

The Cochin and Dorking for weight and 
quietness—the Sebright for haughty carriage 
and diminutive beauty. 

I remember a friend of mine having lost the 
prize at the Sebright private show only by 
weight; the little hen, five minutes after she 
was weighed, laid an egg—had she laid five or 
six minutes sooner, it would have obtained the 
£10 prize. 

Well, Mr. Editor, my right-hand friend and I 
will now begin and give you a brief narrative of 
what happened while he was with the late Sir 
J. Sebright. I need not tell you how to judge 
upon a Bantam, or its qualities, as most of your 
readers know. The last object Sir John aimed 
at was to improve the Bantam to a clear, erect 
carriage. To effect this, he, about forty-five 
years ago, obtained a buff-colored Bantam hen, 
at Norwich; she was very small indeed, with 
clear slate-colored legs; on the same journey he 
purchased a cockeral, rather inclining to red in 
color, destitute of sickle feathers, with a hen- 
like cackle, and also (at Watford) a small hen, 





resembling a golden Hamburg. After this, by 


drafting for five or six years he gained the very 
pencilled-feather he so anxiously sought after, .- 
by in and in breeding for about twenty years. 
He afterwards had a white cockeral from the -: 
Zoological Gardens, by which he made his sil- 
vers, 

If any one were to take a trip to Boxmoor, or 
Markyate strect, in the month of August, and 
stroll around the present Sir Thomas Sebright’s . 
park or lodges, (before he drafts his birds in 
September and October,) and were to see his. 
magnificent birds—the most perfect of the class 
in England—he would not regret the day’s 
journey. Sir Thomas is very liberal, and would 
not, I believe, object to any person looking. 
round his walks who might apply to Mr. Spary. 


-—0- 64 —— 
TREATMENT OF THE HORSE DISTEMPER. _ 


By request, and in consequence of having had 
an unusual number of horses under treatment, 
during the last few weeks, suffering from influ- 
enza, (commonly called distemper,) which dis-' 
ease I believe to be, to a certain extent, conta- 
gious, I ask the liberty of communicating — 
through the Journal, to gentlemen who own, or 
are interested in that noble animal, the horse, _ 
my opinion of what predisposes and makes” 
them more susceptible of being affected by it, 
also what ought to be done to prevent it. The _ 
conditions inducing it may not produce any ap- 
parent effect while they exist alone, for some 
exciting cause may be required for their full de- 
velopment ; for instance, gunpowder wants a 
predisposion to dryness, and peculiar composi~ 
tion in order to take fire from a spark. The’: 
most prominent predisposing causes are, sudden ~ 
and undue exposure to extremes of cold and 
heat, impure atmosphere when in stable, aris-’ 
ing from dampness, darkness and bad ventila- « 
tion. / 

The skin of a horse at ordinary work is raised 
in temperature in order to maintain organic and 
animal activity, there is an unusual rapid pas~ © 
sage of blood through the lungs and the-whole © 
system, and perspiration is excited; if, under: 
such circumstances, he be suddenly exposed to © 
the action of cold, by being put ina cold, damp 
stable, or any other way, this action of cold 
would greatly disturb the balance of circulation, 
(particularly in spring, when a horse changes. ' 
his coat,) and produce a contracted state of the. 
skin and its vessels, consequently blood collects 
round and within internal organs, by being re- 
pelled from the outward surface, which causes ° 
congestion of the internal organs, a condition - 
only ove stage short of inflammatory -action ; ° 
for instance, suppose we perspire from exercise, .- 
then to cool off, sit'in a draught; -in-a short . 
time we shall shudder without and chill within, 
and probably in less than twenty-four hours, : 
suffer from sore throat and chest, caused by it. 

I believe that a cold northeast wind, (which °- 
ought most to be guarded against,) in which - 
there seems to be something especially irritat- » 
ing, blowing into a well-ventilated stable, would 
induce cold and cough, for which reason I should: ; 
recommend gentlemen contemplating building. . 
stables, not to have either doors or windows, or»~ 
any other way exposed to the northeast.. If. - 
the stable be warm, close, and damp, bronchitis 
and pneumonia will present themselves, and 
sometimes bad cases of influenza (if that dis- 
ease be prevailing,) will follow the cold and 
cough contracted as above. A horse shuns of- 
fensiveness instinctively, because his lungs re-... 
quire such a quantity of good air, he avoids of-. . 
fensive smells probably more resolutely than 
any other animal. 

The heart of a man averaging about eight 
ounces at each pulsation, propels about two 
ounces of blood into the system, say, one hun- 
dred and forty to fifty ounces a minute, and 
about as much more is sent into the lungs in 
the same period; his lungs during ordinary 
breathing, contain one hundred and seventy to 
eighty cubic inches of air for the support of 
life. “To maintain this at the proper purifying 
standard, he breathes out (expires) all hurtful 
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products continually collecting in the blood, 
and draws in (inspires) about twenty cubic 
inches of fresh air, some sixteen times every 
minute. The heart of a horse, at a low compu- 
tation, is twelve times heavier than that of a 
man; it propels five times as much blood, viz: 
upwards of forty-six pounds are sent into the 
system, and as much more into the lungs every 
minute. This amount, great as it seems, is in- 
creased when in exercise, and so ample and so 

rfect is the apparatus for respiration, that the 
lungs are continually supplying adequate means 
for the purification of this enormous vital tide. 
This is not practically borne in mind, and those 
in immediate charge of horses (especially in 
this country) are often most ignorant of the 
properties of air and the requirements of blood. 

Consider for a moment the size of an ordi- 
nary room, with its windows for light, its fire, 
and doors for ventilation, contrasted with many 
of the stables in this city, and you will find five, 
six, and seven horses, (each requiring eight 
times as much air as a man,) are stabled in less 
space than this, with perhaps no window that 
admits light, no provision to remove dampness 
and gasses originating in the natural evacuations. 
Why, may I ask, are so many stables almost 
dark, even in the day time? A kind Provi- 
dence, as if to show man his duty to the lower 
animals, brings forth the choicest natural pro- 
ductions of organic life where there is the best 
light and purest air. 

Where there is darkness in stables, there is 
almost always dampness; where darkness, 
dampness, and a close atmosphere combine, each 
and all reeking with decomposing animal e~ xcu- 
ations, (particularly where the manure is put 
under the stahle floor, which is of too frequent 
occurrence,) there is the worst possible provi 
sion for sustaining life and health in a state of 
integrity. Small indeed is the spark here re- 
quired to kindle a great amount of disease. 
When influenza or any other kind of epizootic 
disease prevails, each is most severely felt in 
dark, dampstables, the unnatural heat of which 
is caused by many horses being crowded 
into a small compass. It has also a very se 
rious effect upon the eyes, the details of which 
time and space will not at present allow. 


Many horses bought by dealers of farmers in 
Connecticut, Vermont, and other States, are 
brought here, and two-thirds of the number 
are more or less attacked with distemper soon 
after their arrival. The reason is asked why. 
An observant man wou!d not require an answer. 
Visit the farmers; there you will find the horse 
surrounded with a pure healthy atmosphere; 
if in the spring, (when most are bought.) living 
upon grass, clover, &c., not overworked, proba- 
bly never driven fast; if stabled, fed regularly, 
good wholesome water, &c. It may take four, 
five, and sometimes eight or ten days, according 
to distance, to arrive here. One man is gener- 
ally employed, (who often knows as much about 
a horse as a horse knows about him,) to bring a 
string of half a dozen, more or less, as the case 
may be. During the journey, (which is gener- 
ally made as quick as possible, that no time 
may be lost, and more particularly to curtail ex- 
penses,) they are fed on cut feed, with probably 
a little extra quantity of meal, (no shorts,) and 
watered when conveniently met with. Upon 
arrival, they are at once ushered into the stable, 
(such an one as described above,) in some cases 
washed and showered all over with cold water, 
perspiring or not, immaterial; put in a stall to 
be dried by heat of the body and atmosphere 
combined, without even a thought of rubbing a 
single hair dry. Such treatment, with diet 
changed from grass to hav and meal, with per- 
haps a great degree of difference in the atmos- 
phere to what he has been accustomed, and 
crowded in a dark, close, ill-ventilated stable, 
can any sensible man be Surprised at the horse 
being sick? I should be much more so were he 
not, no matter what kind of a constitution he 
had previously. 

If, instead of the above treatment, he tra- 
veled say about twenty miles a day, fed and 


watered regularly, the former to consist of 
shorts principally, with hay, instead of meal, 
and upon arrival, (same feed continued a few 
days,) well cleaned, a good bed of straw, ina 
dry, well-ventilated stable, and such treatment 
followed up a few days, not one in ten would be 
attacked with disease, (unless previously con- 
tracted,) the owner save the expense of medi- 
cine and medical advice, and I probably lose 
the chance of having to present my bill for ser- 
vices rendered. 

If the public, individually or collectively, 
derive any benefit from any of the foregoing 
remarks, I shall consider myself well paid, from 
the fact that I have been able to prevent even 
one of God’s noblest animals (the horse) from 
sickness, and probably from a premature death. 
—S. Martor, in Providence Journal. 


———@ @ e—-—_ 
For the American Agriculturist. 


FARMING IN ULSTER COUNTY N. Y. 
SHAWANGUNKE, Ulster Co. N.Y. July 12, 1854. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Having been so often 
edified and instructed by the weekly perusal of 
your very interesting paper, I have ventured, 
as some small acknowledgement, to add my 
mite to the contributions of your correspond- 
ents. Although I may not at this time present 
many thovghts of peculiar weight and interest. 
Thave thought that a brief communication might 
not be unacceptable; inasmuch as no correspon. 
dent, so far as my recollection serves me, has 
recently addressed you from this region of the 
Empire State. From the caption of this article 
you perceive that my location is in the town of 
Shawangunk, in the southern edgeof the county 
of Ulster and adjacent to the counties of Orange 
and Sullivan. The town lies chiefly in a wide 
spread valley at the eastern base of the Sha- 
wangunk mountains, at a distance of 20 miles 
west from the Hudson river at Newburgh. The 
face of the country is rolling and beautiful, and 
although many of the ridges are stony, the soil 
generally is comparatively smooth and fertile. 
The mountains already named, are a noble 
range, rising in some parts to the height of 2000 
feet. Their contour, as viewed from a distance 
is diversified and highly picturesque. The 
higher and more rugged parts are covered with 
wood, interspersed with patches of cultivated 
land, while in other places the cultivation ex- 
tends entirely to the summit. They constitute, 
therefore, a beautiful feature in the scenery, 
when contemplated from the adjacent country, 
while from their summits the view is grand and 
magnificent, and bounded only hy the powers 
of vision. The counties of Ulster, Orange, 
Sullivan, Duchess, and Putnam, in New-York, 
of Sussex, in New Jersey, and of Pike, in Penn- 
sylvania, are all, in whole or in part, embraced 
in the ample picture which is spread out before 
the eye of the delighted beholder. Many re- 
markable local curiosities also exist upon these 
mountains, which are accordingly a place of 
resort for multitudes from the surrounding 
country during the summer ; and were their at- 
tractions better known and appreciated, they 
would doubtless be visited by large numbers of 
the lovers of the beautiful, or the sublime and 
the picturesque, from a distanee. The New- 
burgh and Ellenville plank road crosses the 
mountains, about 2 miles from the highest and 
most interesting point of the range. 

There is a very considerable variety of soil 
within the bounds of this town. In the south- 
ern part, with which I am most familiar, the soil 
is warm and gravelly, and well adapted to the 
production of the various kinds of grain. The 
same remark may apply to the eastern slope of 
the mountains, much of which, however, is 
rugged and difficult of cultivation. In the rest 
of the town a clay soil predominates; which 
though pretty well adapted to grass, is not so 
well fitted for the production of grain. There, 
as elsewhere, many of the farms have been im- 
poverished by neglect and injudicious treatment. 
So far as Iam informed, the sub-soil plow has 








not yet found its way into this region; though 


I am persuaded, from the character of the soil, 
that its use would be productive of vast benefit 


to the farming interests. Indeed, on many 
farms draining and sub-soil plowing are indis- 
pensable to a high state of fertility. The mode 
in which farming is conducted, is, for the most 
part, quite superficial. But few agricultural 
papers are circulated. Our farmers generally 
undertake more than they can accomplish well. 
They are slow to adopt the improvements of the 
day ; and too many of them are content still 
to use antiquated implements, which have long 
since been superseded by others which are far 
better. But little pains is taken to increase the 
quantity and to improve the quality of manures. 
Large deposits of muck of the best quality, 
(overgrown with worthless bogs,) are in many 
places undisturbed; while hungry, gravelly 
Knolls, loudly plead for the benefit of the stores 


Around the tanneries (of which there are a con- 
siderable number) there are vast heaps of spent 
tan-bark, the accumulations of many years, 
which, if properly composted, and applied to 
the soil, would produce the happiest results. 

The principal crops cultivated are corn, oats, 
rye, and buckwheat. Wheat is raised, but not 
to any great extent. It is regarded as more un- 
certain than ryc,and upon the whole as less 
profitable. Corn is planted upon inverted sod, 
and, in most cases, without manure; except it 
may be a slight application of ashes, or plaster, 
or a composition of these and other ingredients. 
Under this mode of cultivation very heavy crops 
are seldom produced. The products of the 
dairy constitute an item of prime importance 
with most of our farmers. The universal cus- 
tom is to churn all the milk, with the cream, 
according to the mode practised in the Orange 
county dairies. The butter so produced is of 
the best quality, saves well, and always com- 
mands the very highest price in the markets. 
Two plank roads connect this town with New- 
burg, which is the natural outlet for all this re- 
gion of country; and thither the most of the 
surplus products of the soil find their way; ex- 
cepting grain, which is usually marketed at 
Ellenville, and other places west of the moun- 
tains, where it commands a higher price than 
on the Hudson. The reason for this is that the 
country beyond the mountains is but partially 
cultivated, and does not, by any means, produce 
a sufficiency of the various grains to meet the 
wants of the population, who are chiefly en- 
gaged in lumbering; and in tanning, and various 
other branches of manufacture. The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal also runs at the western base 
of the mountains, and affords a market fora 
large amount of the coarser grains, which are 
consumed by the horses used in towing, &c. 

In view of these observations, it will be per- 
ceived that this region of country possesses 
many superior advantages; and there are many 
motives which should stimulate the farming po- 
pulation to cherish a spirit of improvement and 
of progress. The soil is, for the most part, na- 
turally good, susceptible of a very high state of 
cultivation ; and my limited observation and ex- 
perience, in farming operations, convince me 
that, in all cases, thorough furming, is the most 
profitable. I would that every farmer in the 
land were a diligent reader of the American Ag- 
riculturist, or some kindred publication, and 
were endowed with an earnest spirit of improve- 
ment and of progress. Millions might thus at 
once be added to the wealth and resources of 
the country. M. 


The remainder of this letter appeared last 
week under head crops.—Ebs. 








A Frorrrut Neieupornoop.—In Wayne Co., 
Pa., in a circle of seven miles, there live thirteen 
families, which boast the aggregate number of 
195 children. They are distributed as follows: 
Jonathan Adams 18, Jacob Kellum 14, John 
Kellum 10, David Eaton 15, Eben Brown 15, 
James Adams 14, Josiah Cole 13, Thomas 





Todd 29, John Phillips 12, Oliver Bullings 13, 





of vegetable matter which they contain.—- 
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James Brown 10, William Tyler 10, Amos Tyler 
22. Total 195. Except Thomas Todd, none of 
these worthy citizens has had more than one 
wife. A man named Lockwood, in the same 
neighborhood, has been married three years, 
and has had six children—T7ribune. 


——— @e-__. 


CREDENTIALS OF THE AGRICULTURIST. 


A susscriper at Stone Mills, N. Y., in for- 
warding pay for some subscribers on the 10th 
instant, after stating that he delayed his own 
subscription to get as many more names as pos- 
sible, says: 





Some of those whose names I formerly sent 
you, say that the market Reviews and prices, 
alone compensate them for their subscriptions, 
to say nothing about the other valuable matter 
contained in each number. For my own part, 
I have been almost lost since waiting for the 
others to get the money ready for the paper. I 
have, indeed, other reading matter enough, but 
it does not at all satisfy me like your king pa- 
per. I consider it second to none. I have read, 
and continue to read, some of the best of those 
published in this State, and can say that I have 
never had so complete a view of the corn-trade 
throughout the world, as since I commenced 
reading the Agriculturist. I may say within 
bounds that, last year alone, poor as the season 
was, I was benefitted more than $100 in read- 
ing your paper—setting aside the knowledge 
gained, which is worth to me more than five 
times that sum. I have built me a barn the 
past year 80 feet by 50, in which I have made 
invaluable improvements suggested by your 
paper. I have stabling under the whole of it, 
enough to hold 40 cows, room to house the ma- 
nure, a granary, &c. I intend to give you a cut 
of it at some future time. I have arranged to 
save all the liquid from the stables. 

L, KiErrer. 





ed 





A Farm One Honprep anp Fiery Mires 
Loxe.—This may not, perhaps, be any thing 
remarkable in Australia or America, but in 
England it is a rare occurrence ; yet such is the 
fact, and furthermore, there is no other farm in 
Great Britain with every inch of which the 
public are better acquainted. The owner, or 
rather renter of this farm, is Mr. Brotherhood, 
of Chippenham, the contractor. This gentle- 
man has an engagement for keeping the perma- 
nent way or rails of the Great Western in re- 
pair, and he rents at the same time all the land 
on both sides of the line, slopes, &c., belonging 
to the company. In some places between the 
line and the fence there may be twenty yards; 
in other spots it is not more than six feet, but 
all equally constitutes Mr. Brotherhood’s farm, 
which, however narrow, is literally 150 miles 
long, and through its whole length—whether 
in grass or arable—is well, and, we have heard, 
profitably kept by Mr. Brotherhood, who has 
risen by his own industry from originally being 
a workman on the line, and whose enterprise is 
only equalled by his kindness and liberality to 
those he employs and others. He hasa factory 
at Chippenham, where he employs 300 men.— 
Bath Chronicle. 


—#@¢ 





Pouttry iN France.—The organization of 
the general agricultural competition finished 
yesterday, and the several juries made their 
awards. This exhibition numbers more than 
five hundred entries, among which may be no- 
ticed nearly all the French and Foreign Bovine, 
Ovine, and Porcine races, The birds of the 
Jarm-yard formed fifty very curious lots. 

All the animal and the agricultural instru- 
ments were decorated with much taste. In 
order that this exhibition should be equal to 
similar ones in England, an elegant fountain 
was constructed, and masses of flowers decora- 
ted the place. 

The flowers, the verdure of the trees, the 
voices of the animals, (query, the crowing of 








cocks,) and the noise of steam-engines at work, 
gave to this great exhibition, held in the Champ 
de Mars, a peculiar interest.—Journal des De- 
bats. 

——_0-60————- 

Inpications oF Rary.—The water-plungings 
of sea-fowl and fresh-water birds, is a sign of 
rain approaching—especially so in the case of 
the swan, and her cousin the duck,—from the 
presages of which latter bird we find the origin 
of the classical simile, “like a duck in a thun- 
der storm.” Virgil, it will be perceived, repre 
sents them as continually plunging in the water 
half sportively, half in earnest, as if they were 
anxious to wash themselves and be clean, when 
they knew they did not need either. 


—-— © @e--—-- 


CATTLE FIELDS OF ARKANSAS. 


Tue Van Buren Intelligencer has the follow- 
ing in reference to stock-raising; 

Arkansas is destined to be the great grazing 
State of the Union. Its extensive prairies and 
mild climate render it one of the greatest gra- 
zing countries in the world. Immense droves 
of cattle have been driven annually from our 
State to Ohio, when after being. wintered one 
season, they are driven to the eastern cities and 
sold as fine ‘Ohio beef.” The citizens of New- 
York and Philadelphia are hardly aware that 
most of the fine beef they purchase in their 
markets, is Arkansas bred. The cattle trade 
has commenced in another channel, viz: via 
Chicago, Illinois, where it is taken by railroad 
to the eastern cities. Some three or four thou- 
sand head destined to the “‘lake city,” passed 
through our place during the past week. But 
the greatest and what is considered the most 
profitable trade is that to California. The 
droves that take this destination are much the 
largest and most numerous, more than doub- 
ling all other branches of the trade put together. 
The resources of cattle breeding in Arkansas 
are inexhaustible, and if our farmers and stock 
breeders choose, and are enegetic and enterpris- 
ing, they can command this branch of business 
over all other States of the Union. 


-——* © ¢—— 


Friax Cutture.—The Earl of Albemarle has 
addressed an important letter to the members 
of the Norfolk Agricultural Society, respecting 
the cultivation of flax in this country. His 
lordship says, ‘‘ The present high price of wheat 
cannot always continue ; is it not, therefore, de- 
sirable to have a crop that will indemnify the 
farmer for the occasional low price of grain? 
Now flax is exactly the description of plant for 
this purpose, for it is notorious that flax rises 
as wheat falls. It appears to be the most re- 
munerative crop that can well be grown. | 
have accounts from various parts of the country 
which concur in the opinion that where there 
is a profit of £9 in a crop of wheat, there will 
be £20 in one of flax. The cultivation of flax 
would afford increased employment to persons 
of both sexes, of all ages, and at all seasons of 
the year. The plant will grow on almost every 
description of soil, and will take its place in any 
part of a rotation. Fiax is no new crop in this 
country, as is shown by old leases, which con- 
tained clauses prohibiting its growth, being con- 
sidered an exhausting crop. Granting that it is 
so, the artificial manures have entirely removed 
this objection, and it is grown in the present 
day in several parts of the kingdom. Mr. 
Warnes, of Trimingham, has proved in his 
pamphlet that it can be produced ‘on the edge 
of cliffs, and above 200 feet above the level of 
the sea.’ The agriculturists of Ireland are al- 
ready sensible of its value.” 


———0-@-e———— 


Sowina Grass Sreps—To those who are 
about laying down land to permanent pasture 
or meadow, it is highly essential that the land 
should be worked as fine as possible, and ren- 
dered perfectly clean and free from seeds. The 
seeds should be sown on a calm day, [or they 





would be irregularly distributed,] and be merely 
brushed in with a “light brush harrow,” as the 
seeds of many natural grasses are so minute 
tvat if covered deeply they cannot germinate. 
When the object is to obtain a fine, close pas- 
ture in the shortest possible time, the seed 
should be sown without any other crop. Per- 
manent grass seeds should not be sown befure 
the first week in April, [May here,] nor later 
than the first or second week in August, being 
easily injured by frost when coming through 
Sef ec arnietepennid Herald, Chester, Eng- 
nd. 


Exrenstve Corn Fierp.~ The beautiful farm 
belonging to Wm. S. Sullivin, Esq., containing 
1,200 acres, adjoining the town of Franklinton, 
has been rented to Messrs. Dixon, Merrick & 
Stitt, of this city, and from the manner in which 
it has been worked this season, they may well 
claim to be classed among the model farmers of 
the day. Notwithstanding the continual wet 
weather about planting time, they succeeded in 
putting in six hundred acres of corn, and by 
constant care and attention, they can show the 
tallest corn in the neighborhood. Fifteen sho- 
vel plows and three cultivators, worked by 
eighteen men and twenty-five horses, are kept 
in constant requisition; and the result is that 
scarcely a weed can be seen in the well plowed 
furrows. Twenty-five German girls follow the 
plow, and do the hoeing, for which they receive 
624 cents per day. The men receive $20 a 
month. The view of the mound upon which 
the ‘log cabin” stands, is exceedingly beautiful. 
Far as the eye can reach, as you look down to- 
wards the “sunny banks” of the Scioto, the 
Summer breezes stir the waving corn. — Colum- 
bus (Ohio) State Journal. 





Tue Crystat Patace (ENGLISH) AGRICULTURAL 
Museum.—An apartment is provided in the 
north wing for the Exhibition of Agriculture ; 
there will be a museum of geology, rocks, soils, 
subsoils, and their produce. The young farmer 
or aspiring student will find, besides every suit 
of specimens, in a colored map of the country 
for that particular purpose, any district that pro- 
duces limestone or mineral manure, chalk with 
or without flint, marl or green sand, and copro- 
lite. An hour’s examination will instruct more 
perfectly than a series of lectures. If the agri- 
Culture of any one district is required, he will 
tind specimens with this end in view—the ma- 
nure and the implements generally used; every 
variety of the grasses and grain in seed, and of 
the beautiful specimens of wheat (of which 
there are many in this corn district) and their 
uses—flour, starch, manufactured straw, and pa- 
per. There will likewise be exhibited the high 
products of the grazing districts—cheese, wool, 
&c.; so that the farmer, upon his visit to this 
scene of wonder and delight, will find himself 
at home at all his exciting pursuits, and feel 
well repaid, even by this true representation of . 
his daily toil. This Museum of Agriculture 
will surpass any thing of the kind in Europe. 


Mik ror THE Paristans.—A most rigid sur- 
ve'lance is being now kept up not only in Paris 
and the Banlieue, but in all parts of the country 
from whence the capital is supplied, over the 
milk which is forwarded for the consumption of 
its inhabitants. Thirteen farmers have just 
been condemned fines of 100f. and under, and 
one to eight days’ imprisonment, for sending 
milk mixed with water. The milk undergoes a 
rigorous examination at the railway. stations, 
and also at the shops of the retail dealers. 


— - 9 


CovuLpn’r BELIEVE HIM.—A young man, meet- 
ing an acquaintance, said, ‘“{ heard that you 


‘were dead,” ‘ But,” said the other, “you see 


me alive.” ‘Ido not know how that may be,” 
replied he; “you are @ notorious liar; but my 
informant was a person of credit,” 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
THE BOY WHO LIKED HIS SEAT. 


On Wednesday after the Fourth, I was obliged 
to go into New-York. The cars were crowded 
with those who were returning to the city, after 
spending our national anniversary in the country. 
How much they must have enjoyed that day of 
release from city labor, and dust, and close 
streets bounded by high brick houses. How 
beautiful to them the green fields, the shady 
trees, and the soft-flowing river. How they 
gazed on the hills luxuriating in verdure, and 
the valleys rich with their treasures of wealth 
and beauty. ‘God made the country,” and all 
his works are perfect. I pity those who are 
pent up in a large prison-city with nothing but 
a miserable ailanthus before their windows, 
which at all resembles the country, and who 
have to look up, up, up, before they can get a 
glimpse of the blue sky, and the fleecy clouds 
which sail majestically along, ever varying from 
one form of beauty to another. Thank God, 
my young friends, that he has given you a 
country home, and never leave it, unless stern 
necessity compels you to make your abode in 
the hot, crowded, feverish city. 

The cars, on the morning of the fifth, were, 
as I have told you, crowded, and it was difficult 
to find unoccupied seats. A gentleman and his 
wife entered a car, near the door of which were 
two seats, with only one person in each, The 
first was taken by a boy about fifteen. The 
gentleman politely asked him if he would sit 
with another gentleman, that he and the lady 
with him might not beseparated. The first im- 
pulse of the boy was a civil one, and he started 
to rise; but the second thought was ungentle- 
manly, ungenerous, and extremely selfish. “I 
like my seat very well,” he mumbled, and drew 
back to the window and looked out. Perhaps 
even then he began to feel ashamed of his rude- 
ness. 

The gentleman behind him immediately 
arose, and offered his seat. It was accepted 
with a bow, and a “ thank you, Sir.” The lady 
was immediately behind the boy, and as she 
seated herself, she said to him in a low, kind 
voice, “I fear you will never be a gentleman.” 
He made no reply, nor did he move his face from 
the window, but his very ears blushed scarlet, 
He was evidently ashamed. During the whole 
ride he kept nearly the same position, not being 
willing to meet the eyes of his fellow-passengers, 
for he must have observed their disapprobation 
of his ill manners, and before the cars were en- 
tirely within the depot, he went out upon the 
platform to escape from observation. 

T hope the boy will never be rude in this way 
again, for he evidently was made unhappy by 
it, There is only one reason why I fear he will 

hot profit by the well-merited rebuke he received, 
and. that is because I saw one of his cheeks: 
puffed out with a quid of tobacco; I confess I 
do not expect so much improvement from a boy 
who indulges in such # filthy habit, as from one 
who does not. 


A gentlemanly boy must always be happier dry, 


‘than one who is rough and selfish. ~The boy in 





said, he liked his seat very well. His impolite- 
ness made it unpleasant, and the remembrance 
of it will never afford him gratification. I hope 
noue of you, who read about him, will be guilty 
of a similar error. 

Always try to be accommodating to those 
about you. If you are asked to doa favor, do 
it as if it gave you pleasure. You will never 
have occasion to regret it. Be civil to those in 
your father’s employment. Their love and 
respect is of value to you. There are very few 
sunk so low as not to appreciate true politeness. 
Above all others be polite to your parents, your 
brothers and sisters. Do not indulge in harsh 
words. 

Perhaps the boy of whose history I have 
given you a single incident, never read Peter’s 
instruction to the early Christians in his epistle 
to them, and did not know that the apostle con- 
sidered politeness of sufficient importance to be 
worthy of the attention of those to whom he 
wrote. ‘Be courteous,” is his direction to 
them, and I cannot give you better advice on 
the same subject. Anne Horr. 


—e-6-0 





For the American Agriculturist, 


DELAWARE BOY’S LETTER. 
McDonovaH, Del., July 17, 1854. 


Messrs. Epitors :—You will probably be sur- 
prised in receiving another letter from me so 
soon, but as there seems to be so few boys who 
have the energy to write, and as I am derirous 
of improving myself, perhaps a few more lines 
will not be amiss, if they are not too imperfectly 
written. I supposed there were mistakes in 
my last letter, but did not discover them my- 
self, and therefore I did not correct them, I be- 
lieve there has been but one boy’s letter in your 
paper since my last, which was a very good one, 
The writer speaks of the inattention which boys 
receive by editors and others. It is a deplora- 
able fact that very little interest is taken in the 
advancement of the rising generation. It is 
true, there are a sufficient number of schools 
established, but there is something else required 
to encourage boys to push forward in their stu- 
dies, and stimulate them to perform the duties 
of the school with energy. We must look to 
editors to notice us by advising us as to the 
course we should pursue in our efforts to pro- 
gress, and occasionally giving space to a few 
lines through the medium of their papers. I am 
glad to say that some papers have adopted this 
plan; but few compared with the many. It 
would no doubt be an advantage to them, for 
they would gain many subscribers, for there 
are many boys who would willingly subscribe 
to a paper for the sake of having a letter pub- 
lished; besides this there are numerous other 
advantages which would arise from so doing. 
If a boy tries to do the best he can, I cannot 
see why it is that some editors will throw aside 
his letter. A “man” does no more than his 
best. I suppose the cause may be attributed to 
the intelligence contained in men’s letters; but 
men were all boys once, and they should look 
back to the time when they were young and 
sympathize with us. But I have said enough 
about boys, and may be too fast, if so, please 
excuse me. I will now give you some account 
of the crops of little Delaware, as far as I am 
acquainted. In the first place, the wheat crop 
is injured somewhat by the rust throughout the 
State, and there will hardly be an average crop, 
Corn looks well, and if the wet wéather con- 
tinues, there will be a large crop. Oats are 
rather light, in the early part of the season there 
was too much rain. “Phe hay crop is excellent, 
and was secured in good season, while it was 
There are a great many reapers used in 
this part of the country, but the only kind that 
is used to any extent, is McCormick’s and Hus- 





the car did not enjoy his ride, although as he 


sey’s...The former is admitted to be the best, 


and contains several advantages over the latter. 
In the first place it is not so liable to choke ; 
secondly, it is much easier on the horses; and 
lastly, it is pulled off at the side, which leaves 
room for the horses when the grain is not 
bound. But in Hussey’sit is pushed off behind, 
and if, as is often the case, oats are too short to 
bind, they would have to be laid out of the way 
of the horses. The Hussey’s reaper is the most 
used, in consequence of its having been the first 
patented. But McCormick’s was the first in- 
vented, and it is that ingenious man, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, who deserves the credit of giving the 
first idea of reapers, which has been so benefi- 
cial to the country. A great many in these 
parts give Mr. Hussey that credit, but ’tis false. 
‘he best mower used in this vicinity is ‘‘ Ketch- 
um’s Improved,” which is good enough, and will 
answer on most any land, if it is not too stony. 
Tae Detawage Farmer's Son, 


Here is a chance for some of our boys to crit- 
icise the style and some of the statements about 
reapers, &c. Who will doit? This letter was 
written on both sides of the paper. See our 
notes to correspondents on page 316. 

— ©@e-— 


THE STRAWBERRY BOY. 


Tue following simple and unvarnished story 
is strictly true. It is given as a horticultural 
item, to illustrate the progress in early life of a 
young horticulturist in that branch of industry. 

Fourteen years ago last May, on Saturday at 
noon, a boy called at my dwelling-house to sell 
strawberries. He was a slender form, appar- 
ently about fourteen years of age, with a bright 
and intelligent countenance. The fruit was 
beautiful and tempting, but I had bought 
enough at market in the morning for dinner.and 
for tea, and refused to purchase more. He 
observed that his strawberries had just been 
picked from the vines, and would keep for the 
Sunday. My wife was much pleased with his 
gentle and pleasant manners, and decided at 
once to purchase, and to engage a daily supply 
from him for the season. Upon inquiry we 
learned that, with his father and young brother, 
he cultivated vegetables and fruit to seil in the 
Cincinnati market, on a small place near New. 
port, Kentucky ; that he had a taste for horticul- 
ture and for books, and that no effort was spared 
to improve his knowledge in both. In summer 
he cultivated the soil, in winter the mind. 

For three years we were regularly supplied 
by this boy, from the earliest to the latest period 
of the season, with strawberries freshly gather- 
ed, of fine quality, and at moderate prices; then 
with raspberries in succession. 

The fourth year “we missed him on his accus- 
tomed round,’ and feared that we should see 
him no more. My wife felt disappointed a good 
deal about it. He was so intelligent and oblig- 
ing, so gentle and engaging in his manners, that 
she had taken-a great fancy to him. Besides all 
this, where could we supply our table with such 
fine strawberries, brought daily to the house? 
Various inquiries were made, but nothing could 
be heard of him. She only knew his Christian 
name; the other, if she ever had heard it, had 
escaped her memory. She recollected to have 
observed an occasional hectic flush on bis cheek, 
and feared that the fell destroyer, consumption, 
had marked him for its own. Poor boy! she 
said, we shall never see him again; he has run 
his race, and will soon be forgotten. 

Years had passed away, and we had ceased 
to speak of him, when one day a young man of 
genteel appearance called at my store, and, pre- 
senting his hand, asked if I remembered him. 
In the hurry and bustle of business. life, one 
forms so many acquaintances that it is not easy 
to recollect every name or face at first sight. 
I therefore answered that I did not. He replied 
that when a boy he used to supply us with 
strawberries, and then he inquired kindly for 
my wife and children. 

He stated that, by dilligence in his horticul- 





tural pursuits, he had saved some money, and 
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was then interested in a small store in a neigh- 
boring town. I was delighted to see him, and 
to hear of his prosperity, and gave him a cor- 
dial invitation to my house, but he pleaded 
want of time, and departed. On reaching home 
in the evening, my wife was much pleased to 
hear that her young friend the “Strawberry 
Boy” was living and well, but felt rather slighted 
at his not calling to see her. 


Two years ago, when I saw him again, he 
was comparatively rich, worth some fifty thou- 
sand dollars; had married the daughter of a 


late distinguished lawyer, and had purchased, 


and was then residing in his fine mansion, in | 80 large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
one of the cities immediately opposite our own, | to the different departments of cultivation, and 
Occupied in business of public trust and res-| we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
ponsibility, he lives respected and esteemed by . 
all his neighbors. He is well known to many 
of our citizens of Cincinnati. With all this 
prosperity, he has the good sense to remember | invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
that he was once the “Little Strawberry Boy,” | contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
and, no doubt, feels prouder of being the archi- s ructive to those engaged in similar pursuits 


tect of his own fortune, from that foundation, 


than if he had inherited ten times as much from 


his ancestors.— Young Reaper. 
——0-6-¢——— 


‘WHAT'S THE USE?’ 





‘““Wuere's Sam?” asked Joe Dennet, coming 


into Mr. Powers’ yard, and seeing Mr. Powers 
at the door. “Up in his study,” answered 
Sam’s mother. ‘And where’s that?” asked 
Joe; “I did not know that Sam had a study.” 
Sam’s mother smiled, and told him to go in the 
garden, and may be he would find it. He did 
so, and shouted ‘Sam, where are you?” “ Hal- 
loo?” said a voice from above. Joe looked up, 
and saw his friend perched in the crotch of an 
apple-tree, with slate and book in hand. 
“Come,” said Joe, “the boys are going a 
boating, and want you to go.” “Can’t” an- 
swered Sam, “I am trying to master this alge- 
bra; we all missed to-day.” ‘Why, it is Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and that is our time. I 
would not study, I am sure; what’s the use?” 
asked Joe. ‘‘ Well, for my part, I am bound 
to get this lesson the first thing I do,” said Sam, 
“Pooh, it’s too hot to study; besides, I hate 
algebra; what’s the use of puzzling your brains 
over x plusy?” “I think it is of use to get 
our lessons,” said Sam. ‘* What are you going 
to do after that?” asked Joe. ‘Iam going to 
weed the onion beds.” ‘Oh, it’s too pleasant 
to work; what’s the use of tying yourself up 
here all the afternoon?” I know I would not,” 
said Joe Dennet. ‘‘ Well, I think it’s of use to 
do what needs to be done,” was Sam’s answer. 

This was a fair sample of Sam Powers and 
Joseph Denret, two boys who lived in the same 
neighborhood. It is twenty-five years or more 
since this kind of talk took place, and the boys 
are now men. Sam Powers is called a man of 
“iron will,” because he lays plans and carries 
them out with a patience and energy which 
never gives up. He is oneof the first business 
men in the State, and a truly pious man too. 
How is it with Joe? He goes through life a 
man, just as he dida boy. If there is any ex- 
tra exertion to be made in his business, he asks, 
‘‘ What's the use?” and goes to it with so little 
heart, that he is sure to fail. He is always com- 
plaining of hard times, and wondering how peo- 
ple get ahead so. As for his religion, he does 
not live as if it were of much use to him or 
any one else. 

There are some boys who, when they have 
any thing to do, or are called upon to do a little 
more than usual, try to shirk off by asking, ‘Oh 
what's the use?” The fact is, boys, there: ds 
use in doing like a man what you have-to do. 
There is wse in getting your lessons, and getting 
them well, and making extra exertions to get 
them, if they are difficult. There is use ‘in 
weeding the garden, chopping at the wood-pile, 
finding the cows, cultivating a taste for reading, 
and in doing what your parents ask of you. 
Whenever I hear a boy trying to excuse him- 
self from duty by asking fretfully, ‘‘Oh what’s 
he use?” I mark him asa lazy, shirking, shuf- 


fling boy, who will be very likely to be good for 
nothing when he grows up. You must have a 
hearty interest in your work; and always feel 
very suspicious of yourself, if you find an in- 
clination to dodge a duty with this meaningless 
excuse.— Child's Paper. 














Horticultural Department. 


To Horricuntvrists.— Our weekly issue of 


separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 


with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 





——_0@6 
For the American Agriculturist, 


BOTANICAL SCIENCE, 


Is science a mystery? Does it, as some al- 
lege, mystify the commonplace objects daily 
met with in the world around us, setting them 
forth with strangest titles, foreign to our homely 
language? By no means! It arranges, me- 
thodically, the multitude of forms into which 
the beneficent Creator has for our gratification 
divided the mass, and ourselves he has gifted 
with a reasoning and intellectual nature to di- 
gest the scheme. In the last number of the 
Agriculturist you have presented a long list of 
such apparently harsh names; and from the 
fact that a lady had collected and arraigned the 
materials with which it corresponded, we might 
infer that after all, scientific botany is not the 
hard, dry study that we are accustomed to 
have it represented to us. Though for my own 
part I do not believe that much of the talk about 
female deficiency in intellect has any better 
foundation in fact than has this current opinion, 
that science mystifies. I, for one, hope to see 
our rural. population become daily more truly 
scientific, so much so at least, that when a 
friend inadvertently talks of Italian Ray Grass, 
as Lolium Perenne for Italicum, they may 
comprehend him, and that a Farmer’s Club* 
may not display its want of sound knowledge 
by listening to a professor style it, Lourom Muz- 
TIFLORUM, without his citing some good author- 
ity for the change in nomenclature. 

I shall add a few remarks at a future time on 
this pleasant topic. S. 
Philadelphia, July 19. 





* Philadelphia County Club last monthly meeting, viz., 
A. Ii, Kennedy. 
a aoe 


Wuere To cet TaLLow.—Besides the bear, 
the beaver, the martin, and other creatures, 
whose furs alone are sought for, there are vast 
hordes of horned cattle subsisting on the open 
grass lands and wooded dells of the great cen- 
tral plains lying between the base of the rocky 
mountains and the border of the forests that 
skirt Hudson’s Bay. These creatures have 
been seen not in hundreds, but in tens of thou- 
sands, wild and in fine condition. Their flesh 
has been tasted by travelers and reported to be 


wild herds perish yearly in Rupert’s Land; 
and, by the simplest commercial arrangements, 
they might be made to yield tallow, hides, and 
horns for the benefit of this country.— Dickens's 
Household Words. 


——e-6-9——— 


Toe UNREASONABLENESS OF DoUBTING THE 
Existence or A Future State.—If those who 
have been led to deny or doubt the existence of 
a future state were only to reflect dispassion- 
ately on the circumstances under which they 
have come to that unhappy conclusion, they 
would find their opinions to be as much in an- 
tagonism to reason as they are at variance with 
revelation. They refuse to believe in a hereaf- 
ter because they have neither themselves had 
experience of another state of being, nor had 
the testimony to its existence of any person 
who has. A moment’s reflection will suffice to 
show how unphilosophical this mode of reason- 
ing is. Suppose the child in its mother’s womb 
were capable of reasoning, it would be justified 
in arriving at the same conclusion with regard 
to our present state of being. It has had no 
experience of the world into which it is des- 
tined in a few weeks or days to be ushered; nor 
has it-received the testimony of any one who 
can affirm from experience, that such a world 
exists. Yet we know that were the unborn 
child to arrive at the conviction that there is no 
other state than that with which it is conver- 
sant, it would reason erroneously, and come to 
a conclusion at variance*with the fact, No less 
unphilosophical is it in the man who rejects the 
idea of a future state to do so becausé he has 
had no experience of its existence, nor had the 
fact vouched for by any one who has. returned 
from the unseen world, Thete is one consider- 
ation which ought to annihilate the scepticism 
regarding a future state which so extensively 
prevails. That consideration is, that we are 
here through some invisible agency unknown 
to us, and altogether irrespective of our own 
will or action; and why should not the same 
invisible agency, whatever it may be, which in- 
troduced us into this world, and made us suc- 
ceptible here of exquisite pleasure or of excru- 
ciating pain, usher us, when our earthly being 
has come’to a close,into another state of exist- 
ence altogether unlike the present, where we 
shall be immeasurably more susceptible of 
pleasure or of pain, and where that pleasure or 
that pain shall be enduring as eternity itself? 


——0 oe —— 


Hanits or THE Fox.—A neighbor of ours pos- 
sessed a large number of fine turkeys, which 
usually roosted on the branches of some tall 
Scotch firs, immediately adjoining the farm- 
yard. Reynard had an eye to these, and paid 
them several visits, during the moonlight nights, 
unsuccessfully ; there were perched too high for 
him to reach them, and therefore he had to resort 
to stratagem, for stratagem is the fox’s stalking- 
horse. Now, how was this to be practised? 
Well, he first scratched the ground beneath the 
tree with his fore-feet, and then the base of the 
tree itself, in order to draw their attention, at 
the same time looking up, to mark every move- 
ment. He then ran round the tree in rapid 
rings. The turkeys, aware of their danger, 
followed his quick movements with their eyes 
and became confused and dizzy. One fine bird 
fell plump upon the ground, and was instantly 
killed, according to the authority of the shep- 
herd, who was watching the proceedings. The 
like scheme was repeated, and down. came an- 
other, which shared the same fate. Both were 
borne off to the earths.—Sporting Magazine. 
———t-6—— 

Ir was a Portland lady that said she would 
make a poor sailor, and to which a nautical 
friend replied, “ But you would make an excel- 
lent mate though.” ' 

A warcr Lecacy.— What will you leave 
me in your will?” said a lady to an Irishman. 
He very cooly answered, “‘ The wide world, ma- 
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excellent food. ‘Tens of thousands of these 
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Exrreine Susscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2. year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 


re 
THE WHEAT CROP. 


Ir strikes me you over-estimate the crop of 
wheat this year in your “Remarks upon the 
Markets,” which, brief as they are, I always pe- 
ruse with great interest. Instead of being “a 
full average,” as you estimate it, I should think 
it was something below an average. 


The above is an extract of a letter from a res- 
pected correspondent, and as we frequently 
receive those of similar import, some think- 
ing we fall below the mark in our estimates, 
others that we get above it, we propose mak- 
ing a few observations in reply, by way of 
showing our correspondents that we are, per- 
haps, in a better position to judge of these mat- 
ters than they usually are. 

In the first place we are residents of the great 
emporium of America, to which information on 
all sorts of subjects is constantly tending—often 
with lightning speed—from every part of the 
country. ‘Travelers are also constantly com- 
ing in from different sections of the States, who 
from day to day, give reports of the condition 
of the crops in various !ocalities. With more or 
less of these travelers, and the business men 
of the city who see them, we daily converse, 
and gather the substance of their observations. 
Second, we have a very large exchange list of 
papers, published all over the Union, and these 
we carefully peruse, and collate all they have to 
say onthe crops. Third, we have an extensive 
private correspondence. Now we think that 
after putting all this information together, and 
setting down the adverse reports on one side, 
and the favorably ones on the other, and then 
estimating the difference between the two, we are 
much more likely to draw accurate conclusions 
than those who are deprived of similar advan- 
tages for procuring information. 

If we were inclined to give a dogmatic opin- 
jon upon the wheat crop, we should say it was 
more than an average this season. Our reasons 
for this are, that a greater breadth of land in 
proportion to the inhabitants of North America, 
was sown the past fall, than during any’ preced- 
ing season since the country was settled. This 
is particularly the case in the Canadas, in the 
extreme Western States of Northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, in North Carolina, and 
farther south, and above all, in California. In 
the latter State, the people have hitherto been 
large importers, now it is supposed they may 
become exporters to a small extent, or at least 
have enough grain raised the present season to 
supply their own wants. Then, as to Canada, 
it is estimated that from one-fourth to one-third 
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more land was sown there in wheat last fall 
than ever before; and it is calculated that this 
will yield from 11 to 18,000,000 bushels of 
wheat against about 7,000,000 the past year. 
In addition to the above, there was at least fifty 
per cent. more spring wheat sown this year 
than last, and although this is not floured much 
for exportation, it is consumed in families at 
home, which will make the quantity of winter 
wheat that can be exported, considerably larger 
than otherwise. Bag te 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ITS ENGLISH “‘ PROCLIVITIES. 

American AGRICULTURIST.— This excellent 
weekly is published by Allen & Co., 189 Water 
street, New-York. It is well posted up in all 
matters relating to the farming interest of the 
country, and is doing excellent service in the 
department of agriculture. The paper is under 
the editorial management of Mr. Orance Jupp, 
a thorough farmer and a practical chemist. 
The only fault we have to find with it is that it 
carries its English prejudices quite too far in 
crediting extracts from our journal to English 
papers. Jf “the Cambridge (England) Chron- 
icle” has a report of Dr. Bacon’s recent Dudle- 
ian lecture, the closing sentence of which the 
Agriculturist quotes, the similarity of its words 
to our own, is, to say the least, very close. 
Despite, however, these Znglish proclivities, the 
Agriculturist is a good paper, and ought to be 
in the hands of every farmer. 

The above we cut from the Cambridge C ron- 
icle, a very respectable weekly paper published 
at Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, and edited by 
Mr. Joun Forp. We thank the editor for his 
appreciative commendation, but we are sorry to 
find he has so far mistaken the aim and scope 
of the American Agriculturist as to charge it 
with “ English proclivities,” for of all agricultu- 
ral papers published in this country we claim 
that the Agriculturist is essentially the most 
American, Its editors are “ natives,” born and 
reared on American farms. They have traveled 
over almost every part of this country to study 
the characters of its diverse soils, and to ob- 
serve the various methods of cultivation. The 
paper is located at the metropolis of the coun- 
try, and has direct communication with almost 
every section. It circulates in every State in 
the Union, from Maine to California; and its 
weekly issue of a large sheet furnishes room for 
discussing an extended range of subjects. In 
this particular it differs widely from some local 
papers, which give their sole attention to a few 
local acres, and having acquired a set of ideas 
in regard to these, their pages perpetually ring 
out the same changes upon one string, so that 
whoever has read one volume has got nearly all 
he ever will get that is new. 

But perhaps the Chronicle is led into the 
above statement by seeing in the Agriculturist, 
occasional selections from English and other for- 
eign journals. We acknowledge to these, and 
hold them up as one of the peculiar excellences 
of this paper. We suspect no other office in 
the country is so well supplied with agricultural 
papers from abroad as our own. It is well 
known that the English, French, Germans, and 
Belgians, are in advance of us in experimental 
agriculture, and in capability of getting larger 
products from small areas of ground. To such 
a height have many of them carried improve- 
ments in agriculture, that with a soil very like 
our own, they can pay $20 to $35 per acre an- 





nual rent for a farm, and yet make money at 
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the business of farming ; and this, too, when the 
price of produce is little if any higher than in 
this country. Now, as editors of the Agricul- 
turist, we are seeking every possible means of 
communication with those farmers who are in 
advance of us, and when we can gather any 
thing that will benefit those in this country 
having a similarity of soil, products, and cli- 
mate, we hasten to place it before our readers. 
One of our number has traveled among the 
farmers on the other side of the Atlantic, andis 
prepared to judge what allowances should be 
made for difference in circumstances when pre- 
senting their practices to our farmers for con- 
sideration; and we repeat that our foreign arti- 
cles are among the most valuable which we can 
gather, however much some cotemporaries (not 
the Chronicle) may cry out against them, be- 
cause they themselves do not chance to possess 
the requisite energy or facilities for drawing from 
so valuable resources of agricultural knowledge. 

The article alluded to, as misquoted, we do 
not find in any recent number of our paper, and 
think that the Chronicle must have made a mis- 
take in scissoring. 

The Chronicle also errs in ascribing the en- 
tire editorial management to one gentlemen, for 
while Mr. Jupp devotes his whole time and en- 
ergy to this paper, there are several others, as 
will be seen by reference to the “ Editorial De- 
partment” in the Prospectus, who are united in 
the responsible duties of editing the Agricultu- 
rist, and it might naturally be inferred from the 
variety and fullness of the editorials, the broad 
ground they cover, and the practical informa- 
tion they impart, that it would require rather 
more than one person to write them! 


——*#-6 o——__ 


iTHE JOINT-WORM CONVENTION. 





THERE was a very interesting meeting a few 
days since,in Warrenton, Va., of farmers, who 
met together to discuss the best means of avoid- 
ing the effects of the Joint-Worm, which has 
recently produced such extensive ravages upon 
the wheat crop. The convention collated many 
facts, discussed appearances and compared the 
experiments of practical men. There prevailed 
considerable unanimity of views as to the 
preventive measures to be adopted. After 
embodying their recommendations in the form 
of resolutions, they appointed District Commit- 
tees to visit and persuade farmers to join them 
in carrying out the views of the Convention. 
The following comprise the substance of the re- 
commendations adopted : - 

‘To prepare well the land intended for wheat, 
and to sow it early, in the earliest and most 
thrifty and hardy varieties, and do nothing cal- 
culated to retard the ripening of the crop by 
grazing or otherwise; to use guano, or some 
other fertilizer, liberally ; and to use it always 
when seeding corn land or stubble. To burn 
the stubble on every field of wheat, rye, or oats, 
and all thickets or other harbor of vegetable 
growth contiguous to the crop. To sow the 
crops in as large bodies and in as compact forms 
as possible; neighbors should arrange amongst 
themselves to sow adjoining fields in wheat the 
same year. To feed all the wheat straw that 
may be infested, in racks or pens, or on confined 
spots, and in April to burn all the remains. 
Also, on or before the Ist of May, to burn care- 
fully all the straw that has not been fed.” 
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It rejoices us to chronicle the proceedings of 
such a convention, and we hope it will be fol- 
lowed by an Army-Worm Convention still far- 
ther south, A Wheat Fly, Rust and Mildew 
Convention, in the Northern and Eastern States. 

Some of the political papers affect to laugh at 
such Conventions, and ridicule their labors. 
We are quite free to say to them, that one such 
assembly as the Joint-Worm Convention, will 
be of more lasting benefit to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, than any dozen political conventions they 
have held in the same States for many years. 
The latter are oftener conventions of moral cor- 
ruption than any thing else, and not unfre- 
quently deserve the execration of every honor- 


able man. 
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LIST OF STATE AND COUNTY SHOWS. 


Tue N. Y. Tribune of Friday, accuses two or 
three papers of “stealing” its reports on crops, 
and yet in another column of the same paper, 
we find copied, without credit, the entire list of 
State and County shows which we have been 
carefully collecting for the Agriculturist since 
January Ist. 

It will be seen that we arrange our Shows in 
chronological order. We shall from week to 
week continue to add to the list as fast as we 
get in reports, which we have sent for, from 
different parts of the country. The TZribune, 
and other papers, will find in the American 
Agriculiurist one of the most complete and 
convenient lists of shows published by any 
paper in this country. 

-- ——# 6 

Nationa, Macazinr.— We have looked 
through the forthcoming August number, which 
is really a choice thing. Almost every page is 
adorned with a lifelike and instructive engraving. 
This magazine is published by Messrs. Carlton 
& Phillips, at $2 a year, or 18% cents a number, 
and we think it must be preferred to its more 
expensive neighbors, which it equals in beauty 
and style of execution, while far excelling them 
in moral tone and character. 


An Immense Cattie Trainx.—On the 17th 
inst., a train of one hundred and twenty-two 
cars passed over the Western Railroad to Brigh- 
ton, Mass. One hundred of these cars were 
loaded with some 1200 to 1800 cattle, and 22 
were filled with sheep and swine. This, we 
think, is the largest number of animals taken in 
a single batch by railroad. 

smitten 





Sate or Trormna Horses.—A very large 
horse sale took place last week at the New-York 
Tatterstalls, corner of Thirty-ninth street and 
Sixth avenue. The establishment is owned by 
Mr. N. Cremenrs, and the sales were conducted 
by Mr. Henry Pater, The celebrated trotting 
horse “‘ Mac” was sold to Mr. Mann, of Baltimore, 
for $4100; ‘‘Tacony” was purchased by Mr. J. 
G. Bevany, of this city, for $8700; ‘“ Frank 
Forrester” went at $2550, to Mr Mann, also; 
- “Barnum” was withdrawn, as he had been pro- 
bably sold on the preceding day for $8900. A 
bay anda black mare, competent to 2.45 together, 
were sold at $1350. Upwards of a dozen trot- 
ting horses of inferior powers, or little training, 
but excellent animals notwithstanding, were 
sold at prices ranging from $200 to $550. 
There was a very large attendance during the 





sale, amounting to at least a thousand persons; 
the bidding was brisk and the competition lively. 
—_— +94 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
WISCONSIN AND ITS CROPS. 
Manrroowoc, Wisconsin, July 8, 1854. 

Tue only pleasant and expeditious route at 
present between Chicago and the northern ports 
on Lake Michigan, is by steamboat. Another 
year will afford a railroad connection northward- 
ly as far as Milwaukie, and thence it will pro- 
ceed gradually, according to the wants of the 
country to Sheboygan, Manitoowoc, and across 
the Fox River, through Green Bay, or some of 
the more flourishing places above it, to the iron 
and copper mines of Lake Superior. The de- 
mands of the mining region, and the import and 
export trade along this route, together with the 
rapidly-augmenting tide of travel, will soon call 
for the construction of this road. Equally great 
will be the demand for another railroad from 
Manitoowoc to the outlet of Lake Winnebago, 
and onward to the Mississippi; and if the last 
reports of the best railroad route over the Rocky 
Mountains be correct, this point will be about 
three degrees south of the point where we must 
ultimately look for a connection with the far off 
Pacific. It has been recently ascertained that 
at 47°, there is scarcely the vestige of snow 
throughout the winter, and this is over an easily- 
accessible railroad route; while at every point 
south of this, snow lies for several months in the 
year, and at an impassible depth. This report 
will call for a more vigilant reconnoisance of the 
passes over the backbone of North America than 
has hitherto been made, before determining so 
important a matter as the location of a road 
3,000 miles in length. 

The agricultural resources of this portion of 
Wisconsin have, as yet, been but partially de- 
veloped. Farther west, on the same parallel, 
and considerably to the north of it, large bodies 
of land have been brought into cultivation. 
This is owing to the more inviting prospect held 
out to the early and generally poor settlers, by 
the prairies and oak openings which lie at a 
little distance from the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, and thither thousands have gone 
within the few past years, and through the fer- 
tile valleys of the Fox, the Wisconsin, and the 
Wolf rivers and their tributaries, have com- 
menced as successful agricultural communities 
as are to be seen in the West. Wheat is their 
staple production, and this is a very much more 
certain crop than farther south, and especially in 
Central Illinois. All the other crops succeed 
equally well, and although in a latitude of nearly 
44°, Indian corn ripens well and yields abun- 
dantly. 

The country between Manitoowoc (which lies 
on the western shore of Lake Michigan) and 
Lake Winnebago, a distance of 35 miles, is gen- 
erally heavily timbered, though a few oak open- 
ings are to be found. This, and the fact that 
there are valuable pineries scattered over it, 
which are too valuable to waste, have deterred 
many from clearing extensively, as they have 
found their enterprise well repaid by first man- 
ufacturing their timber into lumber, before des- 
troying the remainder. The result has been, 
that with some of the finest soil in-the Union, 
there are twenty six saw-mills in this vicinity, 
five or six of which are propelled by steam, all 
turning out a large amount of lumber at a 
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highly satisfactory profit, yet the amount of 
soil subject to cultivation is comparatively lim- 
ited. 

One instance of successful farming. here, de- 
Serves especial commendation. Mr. Hiram Mc- 
ALLISTER, an emigrant from Jefferson or St. 
Lawrence county, New-York, where the climate 
and productions much resemble those to be 
found here, was among the earliest emigrants. 
Instead of the more immediately profitable in- 
vestment in mills, he at once embarked in farm- 
ing. His process for clearing his lands had a 
method in it, which the ignorant and inconsid- 
erate seldom put into practice. He throws 
down the trees wherever they are inclined to 
fall, and allows them to lie till thoroughly dried— 
two, three, or four years, according to timber, 
soil, and seasons. ‘The longest period he con- 
siders the most desirable. By this time the 
ground has become dried, and the roots well 
rotted, and when the slashing is fired, not only 
all the trunks, limbs, and leaves are burned, but 
the fire follows many of the stumps and roots 
into the ground, leaving a rich, mellow, and al- 
most unobstructed surface for tillage. 

His products are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
corn, grass, &c. Owing to the high price labor 
now bears here, he has recently converted most 
of his cleared fields into meadows. He has the 
present season some 70 or 80 acres of timothy 
and clover, which, as a body, we have never 
seen surpassed, if equalled. He estimates the 
average of the first cutting to be two tons per 
acre, and we saw some in cocks, which could 
not fall much short of three. On a good deai 
of the ground he will cut a second crop of a ton 
per acre. Where it is much less than this, he 
prefers to allow it to remain as a manure for 
succeeding crops. In gathering, he uses the 
horse-rake, and another season will introduce 
the mowing-machine, though much of the crop 
is so heavy as to lodge badly, and he apprehends 
some difficulty from its use. His crop never 
brings him less than ten or twelve dollars per 
ton at his farm, and more frequently fifteen or 
over. 

The hay is invariably housed in barns, or 
otherwise amply protected, and is always well 
salted. This enables him to store it in a greener 
state than he could otherwise do, and it 
weighs out much more heavily. This is a con- 
sideration well worth the attention of men who 
raise hay for market; for while hay thus cured, 
retains its nutritive juices to a much greater ex- 
tent than the more thoroughly dried and the 
unsalted, not permitting them to pass off by too 
great an evaporation, or by a destructive fer- 
mentation, the buyer is not cheated in the 
greater weight of the product of an acre, while 
the producer is largely the gainer, over the cost 
of salting. : 

To the query, if his land was not becoming 
impoverished by the continued removal of his 
hay, he replied that on the contrary it was con- 
stantly improving; and certainly the best grass 
that we saw, was on the field longest under 
cultivation. As a proof of the durability of the 
soil, he instanced the fact of having filled a low 
spot on his farm, from the excavation of a cel- 
lar six feet in depth, made on his highest 
grounds. He threw out this earth about the 
middle of June, and immediately planted Ruta 
Baga on it, many of which, without any ma- 
nure, reached the respectable weight of thirteen 
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pounds. The next year he sowed it with bar- 
ley, which grew so heavy as to lodge, and sub- 
sequently it has borne his heaviest grass. This 
statement is corroborated by others, who have 
assured me that the same results have followed 
where earth has been taken from wells at a 
depth of 15 to 20 feet. Surely farmers need not 
huddle into pestiferous swamps in a more south- 
erly clime, to find lasting soil, when such can 
be had ata moderate price, near a profitable 
market, and surrounded by springs and living 
streams of pure water, and in as healthful a cli- 
mate as the world affords. 


——*#@e——— 


TRON MAKING IN SHARON AND SALISBURY, 
CONNECTICUT. 

We were interested a few days since, in ex- 
amining the process of iron making, now in 
successful operation in a small furnace a few 
rods from the Sharon depot on the Harlem rail- 
road. 

It is situated immediately adjacent to the ore 
bed, and some three or four men are at work 
with sharp-pointed pick-axes, digging up the 
ore, while one man, with a cart, places it near 
the mouth of the furnace; three men mold and 
draw off the iron, and some two or three others 
tend the stean engine and supply fuel and ore 
to the mouth of the furnace, 

The furnace was erected some two or three 
years ago, and furnished with a good steam en- 
gine of moderate power. The capital of the 
company is only some fourteen thousand dollars. 
Charcoal has become so difficult to obtain, that 
a successful effort has at last been made to use 
anthracite coal with a moderate intermixture of 
charcoal. The furnace is now doing well—turn- 
ing out about eight tons of iron per day, which 
is a little over two thousand dollars worth per 
week, the whole cost of making is about one 
thousand dollars, which leaves one thousand 
dollars profit per week on the business. It is 
somewhat difficult to keep the furnace in “ full 
blast” for any great length of time with hard 
coal, and the necessity of “blowing out” and 
heating up again, increases the expense so as 
greatly to detract from the general profits of 
the business. The prospect however, is, that 
these works will soon return the proprietors the 
full amount of their capital. 

A range of country in that vicinity abounds 
_ in ore beds of remarkable purity for the exten- 
sive and well-known furnaces of Sharon and 
Salisbury. For more than half a century some 
of these furnaces have been in operation, fur- 
nishing employment to a number of men, and 
in many instances speedily enriching the pro- 
prietors. The bed to which we at first referred, 
lies in a rather low, wet portion of ground, with 
nothing on its surface to indicate its rich mine- 
ral treasures beneath. 

——-* © 6 —— 

Peacues about the size of a grape-shot, and 
about as hard, are retailing in the streets, and 
will doubtless do good execution in thinning out 
the ranks of our redundant population. One 
of these balls in the stomach, may do the busi- 
ness as effectually as a bullet in the head.— Fr- 
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“ Punca” on Bonnets.—-The last number of 
Punch, contains a pictorial guess at the distance 
at which ladies’ bonnets will be worn from their 
heads at the next remove. The tendency has 


been further and still further rearward, and the 
next change, Punch thinks, will carry them off 
the head entirely; so he represents the next 
fashion by two young ladies in full dress and 
bare-headed, sailing along the street, with a 
footman walking some ten feet behind, carrying 
the bonnets on a@ waiter. 
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THE HOME MOTHER. 


Some one writing for the Masonic Mirror, 
has drawna charming picture of a home-loving, 
child-loving mother : 

“We must draw a line, aye, a broad line be- 
tween her and the frivolous butterfly of fashion 
who flirts from ball to opera and party, decked 
in rich robes, and followed by a train as hollow 
and heartless as herself—she who, forgetful of 
the home task assigned to her neglects those 
who have been given in her charge, and leaves 
them to the care of hirelings, while she pursues 
her giddy round of amusements. 

“Not so our home mother!—blessings be on 
her head. The heart warms to see her in her 
daily routine of pleasant duties. How patiently 
she sits day after day, shaping and sewing some 
article for use or adornment of her little flock! 
And how proud and pleased is each little reci- 
pient of her kindness! How the little face 
dimples with pleasure, and the bright eyes still 
brighter, as mamma decks them with her own 
hands in the new dress she has made! How 
much warmer and more comfortable they feel, 
if mamma wraps them up before they go to 
school! No one but she can warm the mits 
and overshoes, or tie the comforters around the 
necks! 

“ There seems a peculiar charm about all she 
does—the precious mother. They could not 
rest, if she failed to visit their chamber, and 
with her own soft hands arrange them comfort- 
ably before she slept!. Her heart thrills with 
gratitude to her Creator, as she looks on those 
sweet blooming faces; and when their prayers 
are done she imprints a good-night kiss on each 
rosy little mouth. It may be, a tear will start 
for one little nestling, laid in its chill narrow 
bed, for whom her maternal care is no longer 
needed. It sleeps though the sleet and sow 
descends, and the wild winter winds howl 
around its head. It needs no longer her tender 
care! A mightierarmenfolds it! It is at rest! 
She feels and knows that it is right, and bends 
meekly to the hand that sped the shaft, and 
turns to the survivors with a warmer love. 
How tenderly she guards them from any dan- 
ger, and with what a strong, untiring love she 
watches by their bedside when they are ill! 
Blessings on the gentle, loving, home-mother. 
Angels must look with love upon her acts. Her 
children will rise up and call her blessed, and 
the memory of her kindly deeds will enfold her 
as a garment.” 
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THE LOSS OF A WIFE, 


In comparison with the loss of a wife, all 
other bereavements are trifling. The wife! she 
who fillsso large a space in the domestic heaven ; 
she who busied herself so unweariedly for the 
precious ones around her; bitter, bitter is the 
tear that falls upon her cold clay! You stand 
beside her coffin and think of the past. It 
seems an amber-colored pathway, where the 
sun shone upon beautiful flowers, or the stars 
hung glittering overhead. Fain would the soul 
linger there. No thorns are remembered save 
those your hands may unwillingly have planted. 
Her noble, tender heart lies open to your inmost 
sight. You think of her now as all gentleness, 
all beauty, all purity. But she is.dead! The 
dear head that laid upon your bosom, rests in 
the still darkness, upon a pillow of clay. The 





folded, white and cold, beneath the gloomy 
portal. The heart whose every beat measured 
an eternity of love, lies under your feet. The 
flowers she bent over with smiles, bend now 
above her in tears, shaking the dew from petals 
that the verdure around her may be kept green 
and beautiful. . 

There is no white arm over your shoulder; 
no speaking face to look up into the eye of 
sory 3 no trembling lips to murmur “Oh, it is so 
sad. 

There is so strange a hush in every room, no 
light footstep passing around. No smile to greet 
you at nightfall. And the old clock ticks and 
strikes, and ticks—it was such music when she 
could hear it! Now it seems a knell on the 
hours through which you watched the shadows 
of death gathering upon her sweet face. 

And every day the clock repeats that old 
story. Many another tale it telleth too—of 
beautiful words and deeds that are registered 
above. . You feel—Oh, how ofien--that the 
grave cannot keep her.— Our Drawer. 
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A MODEL BABY. 

THERE was only one baby among the mem- 
bers of the late excursion party up the Missis- 
sippi to the Falls of St. Anthony. ‘The baby 
was only six months old—a son of Henry Far- 
nam, Esq., the engineer of the Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroad. When the baby was 
first brought on board the Golden Era, some of 
the company shrugged their shoulders, and 
others said “humph.” One crusty old bachelor 
muttered, ‘we may look out for squalls now ;” 
and a young man with moustaches, who passed 
for a wit, sighed for the days of good King 
Herod. The baby meanwhile looked about and 
crowed a little, and then quietly entertained 
himself with sucking his fist. 

Well, from the time we left Rock Island, on 
Monday evening, till we returned, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, not a cry, nor the suspicion 
of a cry, was uttered by the baby. He was, in- 
deed, a charming little fellow—always bright 
and placid, and ready to meet half-way those 
who were disposed to beattentive. Of the sen- 
sation of fear, he seemed to be utterly ignorant. 
He would go to the arms of a rough old back- 
woodsman as readily as to the arms of the beau- 
tiful Miss W. or Miss J., and remain contented 
away from his mother or nurse till, fearful that 
he was giving trouble, they would come in 
search of him. But instead of giving trouble, 
he seemed to be doing more than any body else 
for the general entertainment. It was fre- 
quently proposed to pinch him, to see if he could 
cry, and in one instance the experiment was 
tried without success. The features of the gruff 
old bachelor, who had looked so austerely at 
first on this infant phenomenon, would now re- 
lax as he came in sight, and he at last ventured 
upon the experiment of taking him in his arms, 
and found, to his delight, that the baby main- 
tained his good character even in his inexperi- 
enced embrace. 

The general satisfaction of the baby’s unpar- 
alleled behavior at length manifested itself in 
a substantial form. It was resolved to get up a 
testimonial, A subscription was put in circu- 
lation for a gold cup, to be presented as a token 
of the admiration and esteem of the passengers, 
who, when they reflected how much a erying 
baby must have detracted from their enjoyment, 
liberally opened their purses and subscribed the 
handsome sum of $260. A formal presentation of 
this offering was then made. Mr. Rockwell, late 
member of Congress from Connecticut, was de- 
puted to address the baby. This he did in the 
presence of the assembled passengers, the baby 
meanwhile being held in his mother’s arms, and 
always jumping and chuckling at the right 
place in Mr. Rockwell’s speech. 

The speech, which was a capital one, and 
enunciated with due gravity and dignity, was 
followed by a reply from Professor Twining, of 
New-Haven, the baby’s medium on the occa- 
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in admirable style, now witty aud now beauti- 
ful, for upwards of five minutes. Ex-President 
Fillmore was appointed to prepare an inscrip- 
tion for the gold cup; a task which he accom- 
plished with his accustomed good taste; and 
Mr. Rockwell was appointed to purchase the 
cup. 

Thus ended one of the pleasantest little epi- 
sodes of the great excursion—one that must be 
always remembered with pleasure by those who 
witnessed it, and especially by the parents of 
the child who so early in life won so solid a 
mark of the approbation of his seniors.—Onz 
OF THE Specrators, in Boston Transcript. 
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A DUTCHMAN ABROAD. 





“ Hetxo, friend, can you tell me the way to 
Reading?” inquired a Down-easter the other day 
of a Pennsylvania Dutchman, whom he found 
hard at work beside the road a few miles from 
Reading. 

‘“*O, yaw, I could tell you so besser as any 
body. You must first turn de barn round, de 
pritch over and brook up stream, den de first 
house you come to ish my proder Hans big 
barn; dat ish de biggest barn dere ish on dish 
road; it is eighteen feet von way, and eighteen 
feet back again. My proder Hans thought to 
thatch it mit shingles, but he sold dem, and 
den he shingled it mit straw, and clapboard it 
mit rails; after you go by my proder Han’s big 
barn, de next house you come to ish a hay stack 
of cornstalks, bilt of straw, but you must not 
stop dere tos. Den you goes along till you 
come to tree roads and den you kit lost. Den 
you musht kit over de fence into a great pig pen 
mit no fence around it. Den you. take de road 
upon your right shoulder, and go down as far 
as de pritch, den you turn right again. Ven 
you ish comin’ back, you come by a house 
dat stands right back along side of a little 
yaller tog. He runs out and says, pow, wow 
wow, he duz, and bits a little piece out of your 
leg, den he runs and shumps into an empty pig 
pen dat has four sheep init. Den you look 
way up on de hill down in the swamp dere, and 
sees a plue white house painted red, mit two 
front doors on de back side; well, tere ish vere 
my proder Hans live, and he would tell you so 
besser as I could. I don’t know.” 

“Wall, I swow, by hokee, mister, you are 
about as mellergent as aynt Jeremy; but I 
reckon as how you don’t know her, though 
she’s dumb. But I say yeou, why don’t you 
dig out them paskey weeds, hey ?” 

“*O, dear me, I hash had very bad luck, Von 
or two days next week mine proder Hans 
pumpkins broke into pig patch, and ven I drove 
them home, every little pumpkin in de field 
catch up von little piece of pig in its mouth, and 
den der run through the tayful as if der fence 
was after dem, and.a post stumbled over me, 
and I’m almost kilt, I am.” 

“ Whew! Dew tell.” 

‘Den I tinks as how I must take me a vrow, 
so I goes to Reading, and tells Kottereen if she 
would take me for worse or besser, and she says 
yaw. So I takes him home, and eats seven 
quarts sour krout, and went to bed well enough, 
but de morning she shrump up tead! She was 
a very heavy loss; she weigh more as dree 
hundred and seventy pounds. Den my little 
boy take sick and tied. O! Td rather give up 
tree shillings cash to have dat happen, he was 
so fatas butter, Den my hens came mit dere 
ears split, and hogs all come. home mit nine of 
dem missin.” 
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CIVILITY IS A FORTUNE. 





Crvuury is a fortune in itself, for a courteous 
man always succeeds in life, and that even when 
persons of ability sometimes fail. The famous 
Duke of Marlborough isacase in point. It was 
said of him by one contemporary, that his agree- 
able manners often conyerted an enemy into a 
friend ; and, by another, that it was more pleas- 
ing to be denied a fayor by his Grace than to 








receive one from other men. The gracious 
manners of Charles James: Fox preserved him 
from personal dislike; even at a time when he 
was politically the most unpopular man in the 
kingdom. The history of our own country is 
full of examples of success obtained by civility. 
The experience of eyery man furnishes, if we 
but recall the past, frequent instances where 
conciliatory manners have made the fortunes of 
physicians, lawyers, divines, politicians, mer- 
chants, and indeed, individuals of all pursuits, 
In being introduced to a ‘stranger, his affability, 
or the reverse, creates instantaneously a prepos- 
session in his behalf, or awakens unconsciously 
a prejudice against him. To men, civility is in 
fact, what beauty is to woman; it is a general 
passport to favor, a letter of recommendation 
written in a language that every stranger un- 
derstands. The best of men have often injured 
themselves by irritability and consequent rude- 
ness, as the greatest scoundrels have frequently 
succeeded by their plausible manners. Of two 
men, equal in all other respects, the courteous 
one_has twice the chance for fortune.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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Summer SNowBaLts.—Simmer half a pound 
of rice until it is tender, then strain it. Take 
five or six apples, of middling size, pare them, 
and take out the core with a small knife or ap- 
pe scoop, but do not cut them into sections. 

nto the hollow made by cutting out the core, 
put sugar and a little allspice. Divide the rice 
into a portion for each apple, and with the hand 
lay each portion equally over an apple, and tie 
them separately in a small cloth, and boil an 
hour. These dumplings, or snowballs, may be 
served with sweet sauce, or eaten with simple 


sugar or treacle. 
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Inrtuence or A Newspaper. — A school 
teacher who had been engaged a long time in 
his profession, and was witnessing the influence 
of a newspaper upon the minds of a family of 
children, writes to the editor of the Ogdensburg 
Sentinel—I have found that those scholars, of 
both sexes and all ages, who have had access to 
newspapers at home, when compared to those 
who have not, are better readers, excellent in 
pronunciation and emphasis, and consequently 
read more understandingly, better spellers, and 
define words with ease and accuracy. They 
obtain a practical knowledge of geography in 
almost half the time it requires others; as the 
newspaper has made them acquainted with the 
location of the important places, nations, their 
government, and doings on the globe. They 
are better grammarians, for having become so 
familiar with every variety of style in the news- 
paper, from the common-place advertisement to 
the finished and classical oration of the states- 
man, they more readily comprehend the mean- 
ing of the text. They write better compositions, 
using better language, containing more thoughts 
more clearly and connectedly expressed. Those 
young men who have for years been readers of 
the newspapers are always taking the lead in 
the debating society, exhibiting a more extensive 
knowledge upon a greater variety of subjects, 
and expressing their views with greater fluency, 
calmness, and: correctness in: the use of lan- 
guage. 

—-_eee-—— 

AN AGREEABLE Customer.—‘ Stranger, I 
want to leave my dog in this ’ere office till the 
boat starts. I’m afraid somebody will steal 
him.” 

“You can’t do it—take him out,” said the 
clerk, 

“Well stranger, that’s cruel; but you are 
both dispositioned alike—and then he’s company 
foyryou.” 

“Take him, out!” 

“ Well.stranger I don’t think you’re honest, 
so you wan’t watching, here Dragon, sit down 
and watch that.fellow sharp, do you hear, sharp!” 
And turning on his heel he said: ~ 

“Tf he’s. troublesome—put him out.” 

The dog lay there until the boat started, 








watching every movement of the clerk, who 
gaye him the better half of the office. 


——_¢- @-e———- 


Inrivence or Fammy Worssiv.—The late 
Dr. Hyde, of Lee, one of the most eminent 
ministers of his day, in a letter to a son, thus 
speaks of the influence of family prayer, in pro- 
moting filial subordination: ‘(It was my duty 
to impress on the minds of my children a spirit 
of subordination, and to be known as the head 
of the family. I never kept a rod in my house, 
yet I have my children obey me. I presume 
you have no recollection of my ever correcting 
you; but you were taught to mind me early, 
before you had numbered two years. In guid- 
ing my children, I was. greatly assisted: by the 
daily return of the morning and evening sacri- 
fice, which you never knew me to omit. In 
this service you ought to engage if you mean to 
have a well-regulated family.” 


——-+ © «—— 


A Poor Man’s Wisu.—I -asked a student 
what three things, he most wished for, and. he 
said: 

“Give me health, books, and quiet, and I ask 
for nothing more.” 

I asked a miser, and he said, ‘‘ Money—mo- 
ney ?” 

I asked a drunkard, and he loudly cried for 
strong drink. 

I asked the multitude around me, and they 
lifted up a confused cry in which I heard the 
words, ‘* Wealth, fame, and pleasure.” 

I asked a poor man, who had long borne the 
character of an experienced Christian; he re- 
plied that.all his wishes could be met in Christ. 
He spoke seriously, and I asked him to-explain. 
He said: 

“T greatly desire these three things—first, 
that I may be found in Christ; secondly, that 
I may be like Christ; thirdly, that I may be 
with Christ.” 

I have thought much of his answer, and the 
more I think of it the wiser it seems. 


——+ee0——. 


A New-York Harp. Sset.i.—The. Pough- 
keepsie Daily Press says: Asa dusky-looking 
colored child, about forty years of age, and from 
the country, was passing under the scaffolding 
of the building now being erected on the-corner 
of Main and Catharine streets, the other day, a 
brick came down, struck upon his head, and 
broke in two. He was stunned for a moment, 
but soon recovered sufficiently to get off the 
following, and leave those who had gathered 
around him in a roar of laughter : 

‘‘T say, you white man up dar, if you don’t 
want your bricks broke, jes keep ’em off my 
head.” 





ee 


Youna Women.—Very young ladies. cannot 
be said to have any conversation. Experience, 
knowledge of society, acquirements gradually 
and imperceptible accumulated, are requisite 
before a person can be properly said to con- 
verse. The female character is, from its attri- 
butes, peculiarly under the control of circum- 
stances, and the influence of other and of 
stronger natures. There cannot be a more mo- 
mentous condition than that of a young woman 
under twenty. A fool may win her admira- 
tion; and her character becomes, for a time at 
least, frivolous; Many a noble spirit in woman 
has been checked by an ill-placed first affection ; 
but if she be fortunate enough to place an early 
dependence upon a worthy object, the tenor of 
her life is determined: - It is observable that in 
youth woman cannot understand friendship to- 
wards men. Girls never stop at that point. 
There is always a tinge of love in their senti- 
ments towards intimate associates of the other 
sex. Hence the dangerous ascendancy: ac- 
quired by their male instructors, and by other 
less attractive and less meritorious individuals, 
over women who haye been even delicately nur- 
tured, 
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GW is a thief called a “jail-bird?” Because 
he has been a “ robbin.” 


Meanness.—Deacon Overreach was so mean 
that he always carried a hen in his gig box 
when he traveled, to pick up the oats his horse 
wasted in the manger, and lay an egg for his 
breakfast in the morning. 

Banty Williams, the grocer, was so mean that 
he would catch the flies in his store and brush 
their feet, to prevent their carrying off and 
wasting the sugar. 

———0 © ¢——_ 

Tak acain; A Srory aBouT THE QuEEN.— 
It is related that, during the first few days of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, then a girl between 
nineteen and twenty years old, some sentences 
of a Court-Martial were presented for her signa- 
ture. One was death for dcsertion; a soldier 
was condemned to be shot, and his death-war- 
rant was presented to the Queen for her signa- 
ture. She read it, paused, looked up to the of- 
ficer who laid it before her, and said, ‘“ Have 
you nothing to say in behalf of this man?” 
“‘ Nothing, he has deserted three times,” said the 
officer. “Think again my lord,” was the reply. 
* And,” said the gallant veteran, as he related 
the circumstances to his friends, (for it was 
none other than the Duke of Wellington,) “ see- 
ing her Majesty so earnest about it, I said, he is 
certainly a bad soldier; but there was some- 
body who spoke as to his good character, and 
he may be a good man for aught I know to the 
contrary.” “Ob, thank you a thousand times!” 
exclaimed the youthful Queen; and hastily 
writing “pardoned” in large letters, on the 
fatal page, she sent it across the table, with a 
hand trembling with eagerness and beautiful 
emotion. 

iaitine: 

AnecpoTe or Two Parrots.—A curious old 
story is told in Captain Brown’s book without 
any clue to its date; its ludicrous tendency 
being the temptation to copy it here: 

A tradesman, who had a shop in the Old Bai- 
ley, opposite the prison, kept two parrots, a 
green and gray. The green parrot was taught 
to speak when there was a knock at the street 
door; the gray whenever the bell rang; but 
they only knew two short phrases of English. 
The house in which they lived had an old-fash- 
ioned projecting front, so that the first floor 
could not be seen from the pavement on the 
same side of the way; and, on one occasion, 
they were left outside the window by them- 
= when some one knocked at the street 
oor. 

“ Who's there?” said the green parrot. 

“The man with the leather,” was the reply ; 
to which the bird answered— 

“Oh! oh?” 

The door not being opened, the stranger 
knocked a second time. 

“ Whose there ?” said green poll. 

“Who's there?” exclaimed the man; “why 
don’t you come down?” 

“Oh! oh!” repeated the parrot. 


This so enraged the stranger, that he rung 
the bell furiously. 

“Go to the gate,” said a new voice, which 
belonged to the gray parrot. 


“To the gate?” said the man, who saw no 
such entrance, and who thought the servants 
bantering him. ‘“ What gate?” he asked, step- 
ping back to view the premises. 

“ New-gate !” responded the gray, just as the 
angry applicant discovered who had been an- 
swering his summons, 











Missouri, Boonville, Oct. 2-6 
New-York, New-York, “ 3-6 
New-Hampshire, “ 64 
Maryland, Baltimore, sill es ~< 
Indiana, Madison, “4-7 
Wisconsin, Watertown, “ 4-7 
Connecticut, © New-Haven, “ 10-13 
North Caronina, Raleigh, “ 17-20 
Tennessee, (East,) Knoxville, “ 18-19 
Georgia, Augusta, “238-26 
Towa, Fairfield, “25 
National Cattle 

Show, Springfield, Ohio, ‘“ 25-27 

New-York County, Snows. 
Oneida, Rome, Sept. 19-21 
Rensselaer, Lansingburgh, “ 19-21 
Delaware, Delhi, 20-21 
Franklin, Malone, “ 90-91 
Jefferson, Watertown, “ 21-22 
Washington, No. White Creek, “ 21-22 
Dutchess, Washington Hollow, “‘ 24-27 
Albany, Albany, “ 26-28 
Putnam, Carmel, “26-27 
Columbia, Chatham-Four-Corners, 29-30 
Onto County Snows. 

Guernsey, Cambridge, Sept. 6-8 
Pickaway, Circleville, “6-8 
Clinton, Wilmington, “ 12-13 
Medina, Medina, “ 13-14 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, “ 26-28 
Lucas, Toledo, “26-27 
Sandusky, Clyde, “26-27 
Hardin, Kenton, “ 27-28 
Lorain, Elyria, “ 27-28 
Richland, Mansfield, “27-28 
Miami, Troy, “ 27-29 
Geauga, (Free,) Claridon, “ 27-29 
Mahoning, Canfield, “ 28-29 
Belmont, St. Clairsville, Oct. 3-5 
Logan, Bellefontain, “63-5 
Clarke, Springfield, “« 68-5 
Clermont, Bantam, “« 8-6 
Columbiana, New-Lisbon, “68-5 
Morgan, McConnellsville, “ E38-4 
Wood, Portageville, “4-5 
Ashland, Ashland, “« 45 
Geaugo, Burton, “ 4-6 
Henry, Napoleon, “65-6 
Holmes, Millersburgh, “5-6 
Gallia, Gallipolis, “65-6 
Harrison, Cadiz, “ 65-6 
Trumbull, Warren, “65-6 
Licking, Newark, “ 11-12 
Preble, New-Paris, “11-138 
Coshocton, Coshocton, “ 12-13 
Defiance, Defiance, “ 12-13 
Carroll, Carrollton, “ 17-19 





County SHows MIscELLANEOUS. 


Cumberland, N.J., Bridgeton, . 2 
Hillsborough, N. H., Nassau, Sept. 26-27 
York, Pa., “ 20-22 


Fairfield, Ct., Stamford, “26-29 

Monmouth, N. J., Freehold, aoe | 

Alleghany, Pa., Pittsburg, Oct. 3-6 
— --- 0 @ @ 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes, 

We find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 882 pages will be quite large to bind, 





0 oe 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS IN 1854. 
Name. Where held. Date. 
IuurNo1s, Springfield, Sept. 12-15 
Kentucky, Lexington, “ 12-16 
Lower Canada, Quebec, “12-16 
Vermont, Brattleborough, 18-15 
Ohio, Newark, “* 16-22 
Michigan, Detroit, “ 96-99 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, «27-29 





and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 















































































ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. Todo this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an ineh from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels, 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. 

Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


To CorrEsPonDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. . They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 

ood selections enough to last us a year at least. 
ood poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 


poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 


all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 


—_—?o¢ 





From the Mark Lane Express, Monday, July 3. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 





Wirs respect to the actual state of the grow- 
ing corn, it is difficult as yet to obtain accurate 
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information; but there is evidently a disposi- 
tion to view the prospects for the future in a 
favorable light, more especially as regards 
Wheat, it being known that the breadth of land 
under that grain is greater than in ordinary sea- 
sons. This circumstance is calculated to have 
considerable effect; and whilst it is in many 
cases admitted that there are appearances of 
blight and other defects, it is at the same time 
asserted that the extra breadth is likely to 
cover, or more than cover, any deficiency which 
many be expected to arise from imperfections, 
which are not by any means general. 

We have taken considerable pains in our in- 
quiries respecting the state of the Potato, and 
are happy to say that thus far the plant appears 
to be free from disease. This is certainly the 
case as regards the early sorts, which are now 
being dug, the tubers come up clean and sound. 

‘At this period of the year, it is impossible to 
foretell the changes which may take place week 
by week, and we must therefore confine our 
remarks to matters as they are at the time of 
writing. This being understood, we feel in- 
clined to think that the prospects thus far are 
satisfactory for Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Pota- 
toes. Beans have been attacked by the fly, and 
Peas are not free from insect depredators. Hay, 
we have already said, is light in quantity, and 
of inferior quality. 





auarkets. 


Remarks.—Flour advanced the past week 
from 25 to 62} cts. per bbl., dependent on the 
quality. Oorn is 3 to 4 cts. higher per bushel. 
Pork and Beef a little lower. Wool is active, 
but no advance in the price. 

With the exception of a small rise in Sugar, 
there is nothing new in Southern products. 

Money as high as ever, and Stocks unprece- 
dentedly low and dull of sale. 

The Weather has been excessively hot again 
the past week, the thermometer ranging from 
95 to 100 degrees of Farenheit for several days. 
Sunday and Monday we had slight showers. 
This is just the kind of weather for Indian Corn, 
but too hot for almost every thing else. The 
crops continue to come in well, and are promis- 
ing, with slight exceptions. 

Monday, 34 o'clock P. Mi—Just as we go to 
press, we receive, by steamer Pacific, a Mark 
Lane Express, (London,) of July 10th, which 
states that a few nights previous had been cold 
and wet, and that there were fears entertained 
of the Blight. It states, however, that prices 
had not yet been affected by these untoward 
appearances. 





~ 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, July 22, 1854. 


THE prices given in our reports from week to week, are 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 
ations in prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

The weather has been very hot for a few days past, and 
consequently the prices of many articles range higher than 
they otherwise would. The market is well supplied with 
new potatoes from Long Island and New-Jersey. There is 
also a good supply of apples from New-Jersey and Virginia, 
which sell at $3@$3 50 per bbl. Peas are rather scarce. 
We saw several baskets of quite small and scarcely ripe 
peaches. Cucumbersare adrug. There is a great demand 
for blackberries and whortleberries, but scarcely any in 
market. Gatherers say it is too hot to pick berries now. 
Gooseberries, currants, and cherries are nearly out of sea- 
son. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, $2 25@$3 50 #8 bbl.; Beets, 
$8@$3 50 #@ hundred bunches; Carrots, $2 25@ 4&3; White 
Turnips, $2 25@$2 75 @ bbl.; Yellow, $3; Onions from 
Wethersfield, Ut., $4 50@$6 # hundred bunches ; Toma- 
toes, $2 #8 basket; Green Corn, (Burlington,) 50c.@75c. 

hundred ears ; Sweet, 873¢c.@$1; String Beans, 5vc. 
75c. @ bushel ; Cucumbers, 50c.@75c. ® bbl. ; Cabbage, 
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$6@%7 # hundred; Squashes, 873¢c. # basket ; Lettuce, 
50c.@75c. # hundred bunches. 

Fruirs.—Pears, 50c.@$1 basket; Peaches, $1@$2; 
Blackberries, $3 50@$4 # bushel ; Whortleberries, $2 50 
@$3 ; Currants aud Oherries, 6@7c. @ 1b. 
Eggs, 18c.@20c. #@ doz.; (Ohio,) 163¢c.@l7c.; Dairy 
Butter, 185¢¢ @20c. ; Cheese, 9c.@lvc. 

—*o0e—— 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, July 24, 1854. 

THE earlier part of the day was quite pleasant, the burn- 
ing rays of the sun being shut out by clouds. Before noon 
a gentle rain set in which yet continues, (3 o’clock P. M.) 
There is to-day a very small supply compared with several 
weeks past. All those cattle in pasture one week ago, as 
well as those unsold in the market, were disposed of during 
the week. The numbers received during the past week at 
the priacipal yard (44th street) is 2141, against 2347 the 
previous week; and the number in market to-day, 1990 
against 2347 last Monday. The cattle are much less hooked 
and banged than those sold a week ago, and are in rather 
better flesh. The general quality is about an average, 
though there are some miserable lots of animals in catile- 
yards, and called beeves, but a disgrace to the name, as 
they are only skin and bone, and not much of that. On the 
other hand there are two or three very fine lgts. One of 
these is owned by Messrs. Ware and Parker, of Fayette 
county, Ky., and consists of 124 Durhams and Grades. 
Could every farmer in the country look upon this drove side 
by side with several other lots in to-day’s market, we 
should not need to write another word for five years to 
come on the importance and profitableness of raising supe- 
rior breeds of cattle. Before leaving Kentucky this drove 
averaged 933 pounds net weight, estimating 57 Ibs. net 
to the 100 Ibs. live weight. The expenses of bringing them 
to market was about $14 50 per head. 

Messrs. Hurd, Culver, and Hoffman also have a fine drove 
of 95 cattle from Illinois. 

There is much complaint of an unexpected raising of the 
cattle freight on the Erie Railroad, from $77 per car load 
(about 15 head) to $88. We think this an unwise move on 
the part of the road, for we had hoped to see this become 
the great cattle route between the West and this city. To- 
day the drovers seemed inclined to choose the Northern 
route hereafter. The worst complaints made are in regard 
to some delays ia sending cattle forward from Columbus, 
Ohio. One drover, Mr. S. M. Baker, of Clarksburg, Picka- 
way county, Ohio, had his droves separated at Columbus, 
only a part arriving for to-day’s market, and of those start- 
ed nine are missing. Of course some delays and accidents 
will unavoidably occur, but the cattle trade between the 
West and the Atlantic seaboard is becoming one of great 


mediate railroads to introduce as soon as possible the 
greatest practicable regularity and dispatch. 
portant for animals to come by a time table, as for travel- 
ers. <A day’s delay of 100 cattle often throws them over a 


from one to two dollars per head, besides not meeting the 


difference of $5 or more per head. 

At Browning’s we noticed a lot of 30 extra sheep, raised 
by Mr. John W. Taylor, of Canandagua, New-York, 
at which place they took the first premium last winter. 
These are all 2 years old wethers, and are called Leicesters, 
though few of them appear to be pure blood. There is a 
considerable cross of South-down and Merino. These are 
held at $10 a head, and are certainly worth twice as much 
as some that sold for $5. The remark made above in regard 
to Messrs. Ware & Parker’s, cattle will apply with equal 
force to these sheep. 

Much the larger number of beeves sold for 944@9%c. The 
buyers say 10@l1c. We do not think, any sold for above 
103¢c, taking our own estimate of weight. Some very poor 
cattle sold for not above 8c, though the buyers called 
them 93gc. Some of these ought not to bring over 3c. a 
pound, and then to be used only for dog meat. 

{CH In estimating the price their cattle will bring, feed- 
ers and stock raisers should bear in mind that every one is 
partial to his own stock, and that what he may be inclined 
to call good or extra, will fall into quite a different rank 
when brought into the market with several thousands. 
There is no greater cause of disappointment to farmers 
than this over estimate of the quality of their own cattle. 
One farmer in New-Jersey brought in from 40 miles distant, 
a lot of cattle which he thought “tip top,” but to his cha- 
grin and loss, found that they were scarcely medium when 
placed along side of many other droves, 


The following are about the highest and lowest jprices : 
Beeves, 84%@103 cts. per pound. 
Cows and calves, $30@$45 Extra, $60 
Veals, live weight, 4@6c. per pound. 

“ gross, $2@$3 50 per head. 





Sheep, $2 @$7 per head. 

Lambs, $2@$5 50 

Swine, corn fed 44 @4% cts. per pound. 
“still fed, I@4Kee 


importance, and it will be good policy for the different inter - 


Itis as im- 


week’s sales, involving an expense for keeping alone, of 


market day they were intended for, which often make a 
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Mr, CHAMBERLIN reports beeves 7}4@10 cents ; cows 
and calves, $25@$50; sheep, $2 50@$6 00; lambs, 
$2 50@85 ; veal calves, 4, 5@6e, 
Mr. Brownine reports beeves 744@9¥c.; cows and 
calves, $$80@ $45; sheep, $1 50 @ $7 ; lambs, $2 00 
$5 00; veals, 43¢@5c. live weight 
Mr. O'BRIEN reports beeves 7@93¢c.; cows and calves 
$30@$35 ; veal calves, 4,@6c. live weight. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 

A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 2,141 1,990 
Cows, 18 
Sheep and Lambs, 843 
Swine, 204 
Veal Calves, 286 


Of the above there came by the Hudson River R. R., 572; 
Hudson River Boats, 68; Erie R. R., 1090 Beeves ; Har- 
lem Ra'lroad, 38 Beeves, 18 Cows and Calves, 843 Sheep ; 
286 Veal Calves. 

New-York State furnished 159 beeves ; Ohio, by cars, 650, 
on foot, 217 ; Kentucky, 553 ; Indiana, 97 ; Illinois, 276 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’S. Brownine’s, O’BRIEN’S. 
Robinson st. Sixth st. Sixth st. 
Beeves, 265 291 150 
Cows & calves, 201 65 97 
Veals, 160 42 40 
Lambs, 7683 411 


Mr. James McCarry, Sheep Broker, at Browning’s, Sixth 
street, reports sales of 1182 Sheep and Lambs for $4320.— 
They were sold in the following lots and prices. 

86, for $90 50; 79, $258 50; 46, $192; 75, $238; 159, all 
sheep, $797; 111, $304 25; 110, for $307 75; 75, for $268 ; 
47, $186 75; 53, $211 50; 117, $476 50; 16, $50; 42, 
$114 50; 100, $373 ; 56, $180 25; 15, $62 75; 12, $41 25 ; 
and 33, $144 50. Average prices of Sheep and Lambs, 
$3 67 per head. 


Sales of Sheep and Lambs at Chamberlin’s, Hudson River, 
Bull’s Head, Robinson street, by John Mortimore. 


Sheep. Price per Head. Price per Ib. by carcase. 
200 $4 25 83 cts. 
178 3 873g g 
230 3 50 8 

71 3 40 8 
48 3 70 84 
100 3 25 8 

134 3 50 8 
100 4% 86 
40 5 50 95g 
49 3 3736 8 

Lambs. : 

41 3 75 13 
26 3 50 124% 
48 3.00 12 
73 3 50 123g 


The prices of Sheep and Lambs are about the same as 
last week, but owing to the iaferior quality of the stock of- 
fered, it has been one of the worst and most troublesome 
weeks ever experienced by salesmen, for the butchers will 
not buy more than they are really obliged, of an article that 
does not suit ; but as for good Sheep ard Lambs they have 
sold readily for good prices, and I think will continue to do 
so. But the supply on hand is abundant of Sheep and 
Lambs, both of a quality that is barely good enough to sell 
to a farmer for feeding 

Mutton is selling in Washington Market by the carcase 
from 3 to 8 cents per lb.; Lamb from 9 to 1234, as in quality. 


Joun MortTImMoRE. 
—+*e 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853......000.- +006 100 1bs.5 75 @5 813 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. .........seeeseeees ..-5 50 —_— 

Beeswax. 

American Yellow.........-. oven ee LD. — 29 @ 30 

Bristles. : 
American, Gray and White...............— 40 @— 45 

Coal. 

Liverpool Orrel...........+.-% chaldron, — — 9 50 
ScCOteh..cccecccccccescces 0 000s case cess see = _-— 
SiANECY 000 cceccceccccccces Ssbscdsvewd cade: 7.10 50 
PictOBonsiescscveccacicanebase cece oes sseuG Oe - 
Anthracite....2 ....sess00 e000 82,000 lb, 6 — @ G5 
tton, 

- Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Tezas. 
Ordinary...... 8 8 8 8 
Middling ..... 93¢ 9% 6; «COOK 936 
Middling Fair, 103 ©6105, + 10% i1 
FREE. .cotesae 11 uy = 61K 12k 

Cotton Bagging. 

Gunny Cloth......... a ceceeeceee@ yard, — 124@13 — 
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Américan Kentutk: ebm Saekeh eeoseseNeess>— 
und =" o- 


D (ee oogeceer eernacess -_ 






So's easesce 13 









— 10% @—12 
Reuaps .— 12 —123¢ 
— 9% @—104 
aN Wa a5 56 Sak TOS okenicce Blb.— 7 @—10 
fe 800000 cece wees —— @—-2 
Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts...........- @—45 
Velvet, Pints. ..cccesccesss @—28 
Phials. 020000 cecccss cess cece pies @—16 
Flax. 
As cna ecibickde a5kbi0000a ns <5 Blb. -— 8 @—9 
Feathers. _. 
Live Geese, prime..............--..@ lb. — 47 @— 48 
Flour and Meal. 
Sour...... a Tn ® bbl. 5:25 @625 
Superfine No.f.....0.0020sccccecccgessscess 9S0 QT — 
State, common brands..... Seodstoacteve -6— 6 50 
State, Straight brand............ ssecee-s 650 @675 
State, favorite brands............+++ cooee T— @725 
Western, mixed do.......+++..++++ eveeee 675 @7T— 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 725 7 50 
Michigan, fancy brands........ occ ceccce 7 50 7 75 


Ohio, fancy brands............ eke _ 
Ohio, extra brands... ........2. 20002-0008 825 @l0 25 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 825 @l0 — 
Genesee, fancy brands..........++-..+. »77 @9— 
Genesee, extra brands...............000+ 9— @ill— 
Canada, (in bondy:...... be int dbeie diane 7— 7 25 


Brand yWie. 6050.0.0. ever cece sev sescves 8 62, 93 
GOOrgetOWR, ..0...:40,0040 00080000 sesscceces 8 620 8 O30 







Petersburgh City....... we cccccece sosceees SO62@S 9355 
Richmond Country........seeccesecreeee 8 50 @875 
AMOKONGTIA LS «655. Lid ve code 00 c's 00st de cee 850: "QB IS 
Baltimore, Howard Street......++.+«+0+-. 850 @875 
Rye Flour....... usp onee chewen cars 290".o8 5 36346@5 50 
Corn Meal, Jersey... -- 375 @418 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... .....2..-..... 4 124%@425 
Corn Meal, Brandywine....... # punch. 1850 @ — 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee..,........% bush. 2 30 2.35 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)............ 175 1 80 
Wheat, Southern, White..... .660.-.00008 185 @i 90 


Wheat, Ohio, White........seceeeeeeesee 180 @190 
Wheat, Michigan, White .........-+-+... 185 @2— 







Wheat, Mixed Western ..........-.++000- 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red ...........cscce000. 135 @165 
Rye, Northern........... cee poehedsnccs lis @ — 
COM, TIRRGURG, ...... 00 cccecccppcgecees -— @—-69 
Corn, Round Yellow.......... coscce doce — 70 @- 72 
Corn, Round White........cee.eeesseens — 80 @- 81 
Corn, Southern White.... sencteceee — 80 @- 83 
Corn, Southern Yellow --73 @-—-74 
Corn, Southern Mixed... +. ~ 80 @-— 
Corn, Western Mixed..........0...000 --70 @-72 
Corn, Western Yellow........+s02ce00+-— — @Q— 
eee See eececceccesee 95 @l 08 


Oats, River and Canal...........0000.-— 45 @—47 
Oats, New-Jersey........sccceccssessese 45 @—46 
Oats, Western.........cceereesseccceees— 48 @—49 





CR ES ios 0 kcSscrncedsscQipl> cass — 47 @-—49 
UR so 5.0cs2 cor nbecdammeginss >< — 42 @—45 
Peas, Black-eyed ............ @ 2bush. 2 75 2 874g 
RSs cab) cc cccvee ob36 bush. 1 18%@- — 
Beans, White............. Ee AIA 150. @l 623 
Hair. 
Rio Giande, Mixed........,...+.8 lb. — 23 @ — 23 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.........++0++..-— 21 @ — 3 
Hay, FoR sHIPPING: 
North River, in bales........ 8 100 lbs. — 8747Q@— 90 
Rusia, Clean ........0+0. +++. ton.285 — @350 — 
Russia, Outshot.... <2... cscccscccs cee — = — 
MME 5 ph ntsnes nsinsssacngpeenon @ lb.— 154@ — — 
Sisal os . soeseee = 10 @~ MY 
SUNN... 0 ese sccsionse's cca geee ses tare 54@— — 
Italian > -++-® ton, 290 — @300 — 
a ee, EE OE ee OED eeeeel20— @I25 
American, Dew-rotted................220 ~ @— — 
American, do., Dressed.. ++202290 — @280 — 
American, Water-rotted............+- —- @--— 
1853 # 
Date cprdes sme C00 ccccececcoces Ib. — 28 — 30 
Rese Sl nek veh s Packs ions ceees cee — 18 — 2 
Lumber. 

‘ WHOLESALE PRICE 
Timber, White Pine........ $8 cubic ft.— 18 @ a 22. 
PEs OER. 5.2 2000crccnc cose > Sateen —2 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O.......... — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine. .... (by cargo)— 18 @ — 22 


: YARD SELLING PRICE 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......#@ M. ft. 30 — @ 40— 






Timber, or Beams, Eastern..... eebue ph 17 

Piank, Geo. Pine, Worked.............— ne g 5 a 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked........... 20— @%— 
Piank and Boards, N. R. Clear........ 37 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual...... 30 — @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box............. 16— @17— 
Boards, Albany Pine............ #8 pee.— 16 @ — 22 
Boards, City Worked.................. —22 @— 2% 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling...... — Stag 8 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring...... — 25 Sheik 
Plank, Albany Pine............+......-— 26 — $2 
Plank, City Wore... ...55s. sees oss p00 — 26 — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. - ........... — 18 $ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked...........— 22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........@bunch, 225 @ 2 50 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 275 @ 3— 





Shingles, Cedar, 8 ft. Ist qual....3°M. 24 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. lst quality....:... 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft....... 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft... 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft........ ee : 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe.............. 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd.............+ 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl............... 

Staves, Red Oak, Hhd é 
Heading, White Oak.. 


. Bb— 14 @-4K 
14 


Rockland, Common. ..........:.. 


Porto Rieco....... m 
Cuba Muscovado.. 


@60d 
Wrought, 6d@20d..:.......... 


Turpentine, Soft, North County, # 280 )>— 
Turpentine, Wilmington 


Resin, Common, (delivered) he be 
Resin, White........ 
Spirits Turpentine 


Thin Oblong, City 
Thick, Round, Country 
Thin Oblong Country 


2.795 QT 75 
- «+ 943%@9 6236 
77° @8 


Blue Nova Scotia. ,............... ton, 8 
White Nova Scotia be : 


Beef, Mess, Country 
Beef, Prime, Country 


Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon 
Beef, Prime, Mess 
Pork, Mess, Western 
Pork, Prime, Western 
Pork, Prime, Mess 
Pork, Clear, Western 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels 


Hams, DrySalted,.............-........ 
Shoulders, Pickled 
Shoulders, Dry Salted 
Beef Hams, in Pickle 
Butter, Orange ‘County. Oe Nas" 
Butter, New-York State Dairies......... 
“Butter, other Foreign, ( in bond,) oe ie 
Cheese, fair to prime 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FLAX STRAW. 

LAX STRAW WANTED.—THE NEW-JERSEY FLAX 

Wool Company are prepared to purchase Flax Straw un 
rotted, either pulled or cradled, by the quantity put up as 
dried hay in bale: or it will be preferred if broken up and 
rendered portable. Address, post-paid. 

6 WM. JEPHSON TAYLOR, 44 Wall-st. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 
FEW BUSHELS CHERRY PITS FOR SALE, CARE- 
fully packed for transporting any distance. 
Address post-paid WM. DAY. 
Morristown Morris Co. N, J. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


rr 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—_THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: : 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 

Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


use. 
Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
resses, combining improvements which make them by far 
e best in use. 
Grain mills, corn and cob crushers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. a 
Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run 
ning, agensth, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power. for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th, Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
_ horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
orses. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT #6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 


Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
OB gennete tay IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 


pressly for the CaJifornia and Oregon Markets. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 


with one horse. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 


make them by far the best in use. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 


horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERE 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes. 
f R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 





ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store . 
R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 
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Timothy, Mowed..,..--+.....- 
Flax, American, Rough Tee ‘#8 bush. 


Abert ee rene cknee cons 


Liverpool, Ground. 


Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s 


Havana, Brown ‘and Yellow............ 
— Double-Refined, Loaf. 


(A) Crushed...:.... yore 
2d quality, Crushed 
Manilla... ois ese ce. ances 






at our 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M7 HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM 


PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac. 


tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 
Broadway, N. Y. 


These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 


hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
roumoos of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirmed. 


These. Machines are entirely different from any other, the 


principles on which they are made being exclusively our 


wn. : 
Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are 


the following: 


1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with’ 


which it can be kept in the most perfect order. 


2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 


to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths. 


3. It particularly excels in the rapidity banest which work 


can be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 


. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 


those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 


ury to their health. , : : 
e@ are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 


particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier rf 


inds of cloths. : oP 
An ezemination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
ffice, 343 BrOadway. 37-49. 





Kentucky..........ss05 Wea tees oy! 
OB. as cike 52s ORDER BE, 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers...-...... 
Florida Wrappers 
Connecticut Seed Leaf. “< 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf...............++ — 54@— 15 


American, Saxony Fleece...... 
American, Full-blood Merino 
American 4 and 3% Merino 

American, Native an 

Extra, Pulled,......443 
Superfine, Pulled.. 
No. 1, Pulled..,,... 
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MACHINE WORKS. | 
& J. H. BUCK & COS MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 
@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 


working machinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction; and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bedsteads, cabinet, 
ind carpenter work, &.. &c. Also, some machines.of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the same. operation of 
any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
relishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing machine, with the addition of a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and _ in the same time occt- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw-mills, flour- 
ing and corn mills, hand and power noenng machines for 
storehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and mill gearing. of all 
patterns. MARES BUCK, 


J. H. BU 
FLA. CUSHMAN 
Wa. DUNCAN. 





Acents.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st,; 8. B. Schenek, 163 
reenwich st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine st.; Lawrence 
achine shop, 51 Broad st., and Lawrence, Mass.; Leonard & 





Wilson, 60 Beaver st. ; Wm. F, Sumner, Crystal Palace. [(36-tf 
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EED WHEAT f le b: 
ba cing R. Reb. ALL EN, 189 and 191 | Water st. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and raised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 

Peas.—Early May, Prince Albert, Karly Warwick, Early 
Washington or June, Early Frame or June, Early Chariton, 
Early Emperor, Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwa 
Blu e Imperial, Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Raight's different varieties. 

Corn.—Early Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
green, Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
Dutton Browns, and Tuscarora. 

Beans.—Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
Early Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, jaree Lime, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup, 

BORECOLE OR KaLe.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 

CAULiFLOWER.—Large Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 

CELERY.—White on: New Silver Giant, Large.Manchester, 
Seymour's Superb White. 

RESS.—Curled or Peppergrass, Wr or Winter. 


CucumBer.—Early Frame, _— White — very fine, Lon- 
ric 


don Long Green, Short Green kley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, erkin or West India. 
LANT.—Long Purple, and White 


Enpive.—Green Curled, Broad fphaecwed Batavian 
A bes .—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 

ingham, 

BEgts. - .—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, 
= Lobe Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 

Onton.—Large Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 
low Silver Skin. 

TuRNIPS.—All of the varieties. 

WaATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain ewent very fine, 
Long Isiand, Black Spanish, Citron for preserv 
we TomatTo.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 

ow. 

Lerrvce.—Early Curled Silesia, Barly White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, Superb Brown Head, Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, Hampton Court. 

MELON.—Green Citron, Pine Apple, eash 3 Fine Netled, 


ss iar e Yellow, Oantelup, Large 
RapisH#,—Wood’s Early frame, Early Short T SF Long Scar- 
almon, Long White, Naples, 


let, Early Scarlet Turnip, ering, 
White Turnip, Yellow Turse? lack Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter. 

ABBAGE, —Farly,York or June, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter. Large Flat Dutch, 
arate Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
head Savoy, Green Omte. Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Oharlwood’s Prem. Flat Dut 

RHUBARB.—Early Tebolsk, “Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


| HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 

stantly ee oS at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Conn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, Prepired in the most approved 
manner, put upin substantial py for > ahaa and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the w 

He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 

These fertilizers have been 1 thoroughly tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, and have given 
general satisfaction. RE E, 

Middletown, Ct. 


———— 





MUSQUIT 'GRASS. 
HE TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet’ Lapa at thé South, and is 
invaluable to the planter. For sale oy 
RICH ay ETERS, Atiznta, Ga., 
R. L. ALLE 
189 and 191 Water St. N.Y. 


‘ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- a 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who ig experi- 

the Cs - o management of poe Green and ‘ Brave Ronse 1 in: 

nited States. None nee apply a ly 


“art 








March 13, 1854. [28-40.] , 189 Water st. 
REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS a ENTIRE- 
near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, ly new art icle, concocted for the purpose of Sree we 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for | Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike Mi po ‘ 


the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue. Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 


stamp. 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

DGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 
1S betioece ; Budding and Edging Knives: Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks: lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades: hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes : 
transp soeee Cowes, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetubles, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 

Litf] R. L. "ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
HIS INSTITUTION. IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
N.J., about an hour and a half ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad ; the cars leav- 
ing New- York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pupils in Apri 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher, 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further particulars. ap and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to Y, Principal, or at the book-store of 

flessrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this Office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, —— 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27- 











BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
me by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
soe “ Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
Ii, ahs Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Ill. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
ms The American Rose Culturer.. Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents, 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture.—Price 2 25 cents. 
VIL The — of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 cen 
VII. there Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
1X. The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price $ 25 cents. 
X, The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
XI. The American Bird Fancier— reeding, Raising, &c., 


ice 25 cents. 

Pee Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
ts. 

oexTil. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
nts. 

ab cepts The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 


k published. Price $1 
bo Th he American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 


the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


Price $1 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemital Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1'25. 
one” Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s.Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


cee Nit. Johnston’s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 


ents. 
Pree TT Jo Johnston’s Agricultural Ohemistry. Price $1 25. 


XXIV. mt 's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


logy. e $1. 
Geo ate Randall’ s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25 
SSVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel, Price $1. 
XXVII. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer -and Gardener. 1 


Price $1 
. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


P cXX. Fouats on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
rice 75 ce 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. 
Xx Youatt and Martin on Catile. 
ce 


vol. 


Complete, Price 60 cents. 
By. Stevens.— 





it 


¢XXIV. The Shepherd's on own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
i aner and Randall. Price $ 

.XXV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Bites by Skinner. Price $4. 

Vi, Allen’s ‘American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXVIl. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XVIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
XXXIX. Hoare en the Culture of the Grape. Pric2 50 

cents. 

*XL: Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 
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cents. 


XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price #1 25. 
XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried manand woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A ook for every boy 
in the country. Price 60 cents. 
pe IV. Allen’s Diseases of “Domestic Animals. 


crny. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVIL. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing ints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Fries. $1 25. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVIII. The Rermte; s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 ce 
oe Buist’s raaiedieee Flower Garden Directory. Price 


L. The Ameriean Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 


ed. 


Price 75 





0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for-several years in England 
and other pa arts of Europe, and, next to-Guano, holds the 
highest rank in po nlite, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly ike its pr , Guano, a fave rite 
manure at he South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or gees bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
be god diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
ano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
i of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 





and 


Iti is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small pore * in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 





No charge for packages. bags will be branded “C. B. De 
a Ne as Supe erphosphate of f Lime. 

Ag ic CULTURAL and H best quality RAL IMPLEMENTS 
of a 

FIELD and Ae! fg SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
sore and im 

THE AMERICAN "AGRICULTURIST—weekly, #1 per vol- 


ume—two volumes a year. 
For sale at R. L. ALLEN’S Agricultural Warehouse na 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25-tf 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 





Forge in the market for Black- 
smith’s. work, Boiler Makers, 
Mining, Qu arrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. Also an im- 
proved PorTABLE MELTING FURNACE 
for. Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are otatrected 
with sliding doors to protect'the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and _ prices, 
= be forwarded upon application. 
‘ast Iron Columns for buildings 
constantly on hand. The pad forge has been awarded three 
— Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
Palrs premium (Diplemas and Bronze ifedals) at_all other 
‘airs wherever exhibited. ERICK P. FLA 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 
IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the mail. Price 25 cents. 
12-tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
combining all the: the oy improvem ss 
EW-YORK LTURAL WantHOU SE & SEED 
ergae, 189 and 191 Wates Street. t. L. ALLEN. 














Qpcsniiens FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN_ INVALUABLE 
machine for ousting moss and the old fog from hide-bound 
meadows and renovating their erate To be drawn by one 
or more horses. [31-tf.] ALLEN, 191 Water street. 


TISITORS TO NEW-YORK CITY WILL FIND a pleasant 
stopping place at SAVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 14 
Beekman street, (near the park, Neat rooms with clean beds, 
at 35 to 50 cents per day. Meals furnished in the Dining-Sa- 








loon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for 
dishes ordered. 37-tf 


OQ Voree PATENT.) THE BEST |. 


rations designed for the same objects. i itis free fro onal 

so that its application cannot soil the most delica wabric: 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal-.’ 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few . 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’ ‘Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ing Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 2-48 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 

Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Fareesy, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis: 

arriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other ae 

done in any part.of the country. The best season 
planting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 
Containing practical Sra Sene for the culture.of plants 
in.the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year ; a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of soil 
situation best adapted to their growth ; the proper season for- 
transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot : 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden— the 
whole adapted to either large or small gardens, with-instrug- :: 














tions for preparing the soil, pro Fin wick plantin pruning, , 
training and fruiting the Grape Vine, wit ey ons of the 
est sorts for cultivating in the open air. By Robert Buist,’ 
eines amg and Seed Grower. Price, $1, } rr 
iverybody His Own Flower Gardener OP ot te ae 
American Rose Culturist - - - - - - - 25° 
\merican orig Guide ee a a SE 
teck’s C Flowers... .5. 2.2: 2.9.62 tomers oS 75: 
rid man *s Worist’s Guide - - - © n.seree ee, 
uist’s Kitchen Gardener - - 75" 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener - 25 





gp Field Book of Manures, .$1,25. mr Sent free of: 


Orders for any of the above books will be filled at i? tices 
named, and if required, will be sent by mail, {post by 
31-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 ater st. , 





WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, . 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PE 0 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would inv 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock-of, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bashes, &c., aay er Balsam Firs. ‘Amertentt 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus. ra, 
Cryptomeria Japoniea, "Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c..-an_exten- 
sive ‘assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of. Pear, rees is very laree, both on- Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

ARRANTED TRUE TO NAME, 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


, &e. 
‘They’ are all free from that at destructire malady 
THE HT. 
which has never existed Ls a eits locality. 
Prices low, and_a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1854, 


RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & ©0O, 
Sheffield, warranted Cast Steel. 


17-68 





New-York, E. F. Sanderson, — 16 Cliff street, 
Boston, . B. Ta. 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 — Place. --- 





HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls, Mackerel. oom ot aot , 3000 pas Packag “4 
Mackerel, 200 bb ls, N halfs Shad, 1000_bbls. 
Herring, 300 halfs New Hees. 1000 quintals oew-Drt ried d God 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, 500 Kegs New Dutch Herrin, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, lbs. New Smoked 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Seimon. 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, » Sturgeon, Tr Trout. Pan Fish. &c 
by 


CO., 
81 Dey pone 4 between Washington and West, 
is New-York, 


May 13th, 1852. 
NELSON 8. H. WOOD, 
EEDS.—TIMOTHY; RED AN 


WELLS. 





hes => CLOVER ; BLUE 


Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay ss ;Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Doone Re ebbage:. Beet: Lettuce; Onions: 
Radish ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust; eo 


all other kinds. Mf "field and garden seeds, Afse Rupa 


Asparagus Plants, &c. 
ene: “and 191 Water street. 
V ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid’to orders 26-77 











STOCK. 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine ad 5-4 for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
au ust or September is the best .time to purchase for the 

ou 

Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne; ey 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswole 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 
the Southdown, _Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, and French Merino. 
The public should bec on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are palmed off upon the unsuspec 
and ignorant, which are spurious, : 








N, Nos. 189 an. 191 Water. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
be¥ias on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

In sending money it is advisablé to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

——0oo—— 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
cam Agricultwrist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - %400 
“  Putnam’s do i .- = 2 > 2 
“ Knickerbocker do - - 400 
“ Eclectic do a * 6 00 
“ Littel’s Living Age do- - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - 3 50 
“  Dickens’s Household Words ght ™ 3 50 

Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 
——————_—_— —_——__—_———————— 
J, A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and ‘97 Cliff street, N.Y. 
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PUBLISHERS’ CEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


a ep 000 Oe 
TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication,of the 


day. 
A CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


‘The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the Bi will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall eommunicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the pufing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Autuy,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancz Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer pt» agricul 


tural chemist. 
‘oy see farmer, stock breeder, and 





They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Azzy, an eminent 
fruit grower; Rev. Wa. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpzx, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other ae oan of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 

AlHthe editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain se eae for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers. 
&o.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 
To single Subscribers, - - 


$2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 8 do. . . 5. 


ee 00 


“+do 5 do. . . 1.60 “ 8.00 

« “do. 10 do. - - 1:50...“ 15.00 

SD... 20. AG. - - aes -* 25.00 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 


The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. oo 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise 
ments, and alJ§matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishere, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189, Water_sirce',' New-York 








